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THE HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK CASE. 


Elsewhere will be found Judge Gresham’s decision in the Ham- 
ilton National Bank case, which has attracted the attention of 
bankers throughout the country. It is unquestionably true that 
the indorsement of a check for the special purpose of collection 
is not an indorsement axzzmo indorsand?, and does not pass the 
title to the payee.* The cases cited by Judge Gresham fully sus- 
tain his position. We may use an extract here from a work in 
which we had occasion, not long since, to review most of the 
cases on the subject. 

If the negotiability of the paper sent to the collecting bank be 
restricted, for example, if the indorsement be, “ For collection, pay 
to the order of A. B.,” this is a notice that the indorser is 
entitled to the money. Thus, a bank in New York sent checks 
to a Newark bank for collection, which had the qualified indorse- 
ment: “For collection, pay to the order of O. L. Baldwin, cash- 
ier,’ who was cashier for the Newark bank. They were sent by 
him to a bank in Jersey City to be collected, and the proceeds 
were credited to it by virtue of an agreement existing between 
the two to thus credit collections made by them. The Newark 
bank having failed before remitting the amount to the New York 
bank, the latter sued the Jersey City bank to recover the amount 
of the checks which had thus been collected and credited to the 
Newark bank. Judge Wallace said: + “If the defendant had been 


* National Com. Bank v. Miller, 77 Ala. 168. 
+ Bank of the Metropolis v. First National Bank, 22 Blatchf. 58. 
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justified in assuming that such paper was the property of the 
Newark bank, it would have been entitled to a lien upon it for 
a balance of account, no matter who was the real owner of the 
paper. But the checks bore the indorsement of the -plaintiff in a 
restricted form, signifying that the plaintiff had never parted with 
its title tothem. Inthe terse statement of Gibson, Ch. J., “A nego- 
tiable bill or note is a courier without luggage; a memorandum 
to control it, though indorsed on it, would be incorporated with 
it and destroy it.” The indorsement by the plaintiff, “ For collec- 
tion,” was notice to all parties subsequently dealing with the 
checks that the plaintiff did not intend to transfer the title of 
the paper, or the ownership of the proceeds, to another. As was 
held in Cectl Bank v. Farmers’ Bank of Maryland,* the legal 
import and effect of such indorsement was to notify the defendant 
that the plaintiff was the owner of the checks, and that the 
Newark bank was merely its agent for collection. In Firs/ 
National Bank v. Reno County Bank,t paper was indorsed, “ Pay 
to the order of Hetherington & Co., Atchison, account of First 
National Bank, Chicago,” and it was held to be such a restrict- 
ive indorsement as to charge subsequent holders with notice that 
the indorser had not transferred title to the paper or its proceeds. 
Under either form of indorsement the natural and reasonable impli- 
cation to all persons dealing with the paper would seem to be 
that the owner has authorized the indorsee to collect it for the 
owner, and conferred upon him a qualified title for this purpose, 
and for no other. The defendant could not acquire any better 
title to the checks or their proceeds than belonged to the Newark 
bank, except by a purchase for value, and without notice of any 
infirmity in the title of the latter. As the indorsement of the 
checks was notice of the limited title of the Newark bank, the 
defendant simply succeeded to the rights of that bank. ; 
As against the plaintiff, the defendant had no right to retain the 
proceeds of the checks as security or payment of any balance 
due to him from the Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, after 
a demand by the plaintiff.” 

This rule is supported by the strongest reasons, and should not 
be narrowed. The sending bank may wish to retain the owner- 
ship of the draft or check sent for collection; and so long as a 
special indorsement has this effect, full operation should be given 
to it; for no other method can be adopted for that purpose which 
will be so short or so easily executed. But while agreeing fully 
with the decision with respect to this rule, has not the judge 
missed the real point in the case, namely, whether the Hamilton 
National Bank has paid the proceeds to the parties for whom the 


* 22 Md. 148. 
+ 3 Fed. Rep. 257. 
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collection was made? The special indorsement required it to pay 
the proceeds to Fletcher & Sharpe. The bank could not keep 
them, whatever might be the indebtedness of Fletcher & Sharpe 
to it; the bank could not divert them; its duty was clear and 
imperative to pay them to the agent from whom the draft was 
received. But did not the bank do this very thing? The proceeds 
were sent to Fletcher & Sharpe by their direction through the 
agency of Winslow, Lanier & Co. This firm was Fletcher & Sharpe’s 
agent for the purpose of receiving and transmitting the money 
collected. Suppose that Winslow, Lanier & Co. had failed after 
receiving the proceeds, could Fletcher & Sharpe have recovered 
of the Hamilton National Bank? Most certainly not. Suppose the 
proceeds had been transmitted by an express company at Fletcher 
& Sharpe’s risk, and they had been lost in transmission, surely 
the bank would not have been the loser, for they would have been 
regarded as Fletcher & Sharpe's from the time their transit began. 
But Winslow, Lanier & Co. were simply transmitting agents and 
nothing more, and the proceeds belonged to Fletcher & Sharpe 
from the time they reached Winslow, Lanier & Co., if not from 
the time they left the Hamilton Bank. The special indorsement 
did not provide or imply a mode of transmitting the proceeds after 
they were collected. It simply had the effect of retaining the 
ownership of them. The fact that they were transmitted through 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. no more changed or affected their owner- 
ship than would their transmission by an express company. Now, 
if Judge Gresham can show that, where money is thus collected 
on a special indorsement, it must be transmitted in a particular 
way, by a particular instrumentality, which has been violated in 
this case, then, of course, the Hamilton Bank is liable; but we do 
not know of a single authority. The Hamilton Bank did not keep 
the money, but transmitted it in the manner directed by the 
agents of the bank that owned the draft; it seems to us, there- 
fore, that it fulfilled its duty. Suppose the Hamilton Bank had sent 
the money to Fletcher & Sharpe, and they had sent it to Winslow 
Lanier & Co., does Judge Gresham maintain that in such a case 
the bank would be liable? In other words, does he maintain that 
the collecting bank must skip over all the intermediate agents 
and send the money collected directly to the first or sending bank? 
If so, he would greatly disturb several most important practices 
among banks, liens, etc., and throw the law of collections into 
confusion. We do not think a decision can be found to justify 
such a wide departure from the usual rule. 
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THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


If the convention of the American Bankers’ Association at Sara- 
toga was disappointing in numbers, the proceedings, as usual, were 
very harmonious, and all went away feeling that they had had 
a good time, and had gained something both in knowledge and in 
pleasure. Perhaps the untoward condition of the employes on the 
New York Central affected the minds of some who otherwise would 
have attended. The accident on Friday night showed that this fear 
was not groundless, and whatever may happen to the meetings of 
bankers in the future, we. certainly hope that the workingmen will 
not be so illogical and heartless as to wreak their vengeance, how- 
ever just it may be, on their employers, to the injury and death 
of innocent persons. 

Stronger reasons, however, may be given to explain the non- 
attendance of members, and it is worth while that these should 
be stated. No thoughtful person can fail to see that, with the 
exception of last year, the attendance of the convention has been 
steadily diminishing in numbers and in interest for several years. 
The first reason for this state of things is the season of the year 
in which the convention is held. From the beginning the bankers 
have chosen precisely the worst season for them to leave their 
respective institutions. The autumn, as we all know, is the time 
when bankers, if ever, must be at their posts. If the business of 
their banks is running along smoothly, yet the need of their 
presence is no less required, for unusual contingencies are, at that 
season of the year, constantly arising. It is the time of an active 
money market, when wants are numerous and large, when all the 
resources of a bank are strained, and when the greatest promptitude 
is required in accommodating customers. This condition of things 
compels many a banker to remain at home who otherwise would 
be glad to attend. The consequence is that, from the large cities 
especially, there were less than half-a-dozen bankers. From New 
York, Messrs. Knox and St. John went, and chiefly because they 
were members of the executive council, and regarded their duty as 
imperative. Even they, however, did not remain through the entire 
proceedings. From Boston, Mr. Potter was the only representative, 
we believe, and he went for a similar reason. Not a banker was 
present from Chicago or Cincinnati, and only Mr. Parsons, the 
president of the association, from St. Louis. If these men had had 
less imperative duties to perform as members of the association, 
doubtless not one of them would have been present. The absence 
of so many is largely due to the season of the year, which has 
been so unfortunately chosen, for holding the convention. 
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Another reason is the feeling that the association has but very 
little work to perform. We are constantly told that there are no 
new subjects on which to write; that all the topics have been 
considered until they are threadbare; that the subject of taxation, 
which was the worst evil confronting bankers when the association 
was formed, has diminished in importance, in consequence of the 
action of Congress in repealing the heavier taxes, and so not much 
remains for the association to do. Why, then, should we go? say 
the members; no new ideas are to be given out; no fresh thoughts 
concerning the future; nothing to perfect the system of banking. 
Is it not a mere waste of time—a convention without a purpose 
or an end? Many of them, indeed, feel that the time has come 
for disbanding, and yet they pay their dues annually, and thus 
keep the association alive. Either thoughtlessly, or from habit, 
they have no heart or interest in the association, and if a burial 
should occur the mourners would be few. 

Yet we do believe the association has a real purpose for exist- 
ing. Nearly every kind of business in this country has an associa- 
tion. It may be that the character of this association could be 
changed, but having once been formed, there is ample ground for 
its continuance. There may be occasions in the future when the 
association would prove of great value to the members. It costs 
but little to keep it alive, while the work of forming it could 
not be done in a day. Now, the association is running along 
smoothly, its membership is large, and if any occasion should 
arise needing concerted action, it would be easy to communicate 
with members, and thus bring them together. The quiet con- 
dition of the banking business to-day is no proof or sign what- 
ever that it will always continue so, Indeed, our country is 
peculiarly subject to frequent and great changes, more so, perhaps, 
than any other country in the world, and hence the need of hav- 
ing an association like this for mutual support. The National 
banking system, for example, must in the future undergo some very 
great changes. The National debt, on which it is founded, is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and some other basis must 
be found for the system. Shall the system be destroyed, shall it 
be continued without any bonds, or what shall be done? It is 
claimed that the National debt must form the basis of a consti- 
tutional system, but then if the system be worth preserving, why 
cannot the constitution be changed in this regard? If so, a move- 
ment to change the constitution should be made. This is a sub- 
ject well worth the attention of all interested in the system, whether 
members or not. If the National banks are to abandon their sys- 
tem, what kind of State banking shall be adopted? Shall the 
banks go back to the system that prevailed in New York, and 
some of the other States, just before the National system came 
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into vogue, or shall a different system be established? What 
functions shall the Government perform in this regard? Not a 
few persons in the country are in favor of one or more large 
Government banks, like those in Europe. What shall be done 
with the bank circulation—shall this function be entirely abandoned, 
or shall it be revived? We have merely mentioned these ques- 
tions to bring out clearly the fact that a great work remains for 
an association of this kind to perform. It seems to us that the 
association has been confining itself, perhaps too exclusively, to 
immediate questions, instead of thinking of those which are in the 
future, but which are of vital importance, and which the _ banks 
must necessarily face at no distant day. We are certain that if 
the members of the association should turn their eyes to the future, 
and begin the consideration of these questions, there would be 
work enough to employ the minds of the best for many a year. 





BANKING EDUCATION. 


One of the papers read at the convention was by Prof. James, 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Economy—a department 
in the University of Pennsylvania—containing an account of that 
school, and replete with suggestions concerning the better educa- 
tion of the business man. Many successful business men _ think. 
that the proper way to succeed is for others to do like themselves; 
but very likely a repetition of their course would end in failure. 
Many of the great fortunes in this country have been the result, 
not only of great business expertness, but also of a happy con- 
dition of things outside of the fortune-getter; the circumstances, 
not less than the man himself, have been the factors of success 
in many cases. In a more general way the successful man is the 
man who has the best training, who is the best equipped for his 
work. The man, therefore, who has had a thorough education in 
a school or college, and especially if this has been supplemented 
by technical education, is surer of success, no matter where he 
may begin, than the undisciplined, unmethodical, hop-skip-and-a- 
jump business man. In other words, the well-trained man will 
average far better than the untrained one, especially in all the higher 
pursuits. This is an unanswerable argument for a better education 
in banking, railroading, insurance, and all of the more important 
business pursuits. To Prof. James’ paper the members listened 
with great interest, and we believe that they were impressed with 
its value. Certainly, the resolution adopted concerning it expressed 
the hearty sentiments of those who were present. It is singular 
how slow our country has been in developing courses in instruc- 
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tion in banking, commerce, insurance, railroading, and the like. 
Technical courses of a great variety have been adopted and per- 
fected in engineering, mining, in short, in most of the applied 
arts, but in the great realms of business just mentioned, and which 
are of the highest importance, and in which a very large number 
of persons are engaged, but very little has thus far been done. 
The nature of the business is not such as to render education 
impossible, outside practical instruction or experience. Indeed, it 
is just as practicable to form courses of instruction in these as in 
any other kinds of business pursuits. Of course, it will be readily 
admitted that no course of instruction in banking could give a 
banker the experience and practical knowledge which he would gain 
behind a desk. The same thing can be said of instruction in 
medicine, or engineering. or mining, and yet who would think of 
employing a doctor who had never studied at the schools. It is 
true the quacks still live, and many of them have an astonishing 
success, but after all they are only a few of the entire number 
of doctors. So a great deal concerning commerce, banking, and 
railroads might be learned by systematic instruction, and the time 
has fully come when this subject shouid receive the most thought- 
ful consideration of business men everywhere. As competition in 
business is becoming sharper all over the land, and conditions of 
success far more difficult than they used to be, a higher order of 
intelligence is needful to conduct business successfully than ever 
before. All of these facts, which are unquestionable, conclusively 
prove that a more systematic and thorough instruction in these 
matters is an imperative requirement of the times. 





' 
as 
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The Tariff and the Money Market.—The New York Daily Com- 
mercial Bulletin, like many other newspapers, maintains that the 
Government is the chief disturbing factor in the money market 
by maintaining such a high tariff policy. But if the rates on 
imports were lower, would there be less money in the Treasury? 
The existence of the present policy, and the inflow of enormous 
sums into the Treasury, do not necessitate the keeping of them 
there only the briefest space of time, unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury decides to retain them longer. A way is always open for 
him to keep the balance at the lowest possible figure; and this 
he can do quite as easily with a large as with a small revenue. 
The tariff policy, therefore, is not the cause of the difficulty; but 
the policy of the Treasury in keeping so large a balance. Let 
this be reduced to a minimum, and the people would not care a 
fig about the tariff policy with respect to its effects on the money 
market, for they would be zero. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
‘““CORNERING”’ THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


The unexpected is what has happened the past month; and on 
this unforeseen event, everything financial, and most things com- 
mercial, have turned, or been turned, for the time being. This 
event was a stringency in the money market, such as has not 
been seen in many a day; and, though of comparatively brief 
duration, it was protracted enough and so severe as to affect, for 
the moment, all branches of speculation and legitimate trade, to 
an extent that they have not fully recovered from the fright, since 
the cause of this semi-panic has passed away. The conditions 
that led up to it were chiefly artificial, and hence its unexpected- 
ness and demoralizing effects. Nothing so excites men’s fears as 
ignorance of their cause; and few understood what this cause was 
until it had been removed, and its direct effects had disappeared. 
Nothing, however, has so thoroughly illustrated the power of the 
National Treasury over the money market, and hence over the 
entire business interests of the country, as the suddenness with 
which this relief came. On the other hand, it has equally illus- 
trated the dependence of the Government upon the moneyed 
interests, in carrying out the Acts of Congress, when they relate 
to finance, and permit of manipulation by Wall Street speculators, 
by which they can actually “corner” the United States Treasury, 
as they did in this case, together with the money markets of the 
country. The chief cause of this financial crisis, aggravated by the 
popular fear that it might run into a panic, was a combination 
of speculators, short of the stock market and long of Government 
bonds, to force down the prices of railroad shares to a point 
where the former could cover at a handsome profit, and put up 
the price of United States bonds to a point where the latter could 
compel the Treasurer to take them off their hands at a big advance, 
in order to relieve this apprehension of panic, which they had created 
for the purpose. Thus it was that the Treasury of the United 
States was virtually “cornered” by Wall Street operators, and forced 
to “cover” at a loss to the former, and profit to the latter; 
while the business of the country was demoralized. It is doubtful, 
however, if this gigantic scheme could have been carried success- 
fully through, had it not been for the opportune circumstance of 
further business legislation pending in Congress, in the shape of 
the Tariff Bill, by which another branch of the business community 
were also at work, on a large scale, to profit at the expense of 
the Government, by anticipating higher duties with enormous 
imports in advance of trade requirements. This compelled the 
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importers to borrow heavily of the banks to take their goods out of 
bond by October Ist, the date originally set for the new tariff to 
go into effect, and before the time had been extended to February 
ist, because of the clamor of these same importers, that the earlier 
date would work great hardship to them in their effort to deprive 
the Government of the higher duties on their goods. Thus, between 
the interests demanding higher duties from Congress, the importers 
crying for more time to escape them, and the money-lenders and 
speculators of Wall Street, the poor old Treasury has had a pretty 
rough time of it. 
THE MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


The foregoing is substantially the history of the money and 
stock markets for the month, except in matters of detail, the most 
important of which are as follows: The extreme rates for money 
before and after the heavy purchases of bonds by the Treasury 
are too fresh in men’s minds to recapitulate. The most important 
feature of these purchases, and the one that confirms the above 
diagnosis of the monetary stringency, was the fact that up to the 
17th of September the bulk of the money paid out by the Treas- 
ury for these bonds went outside of this city, while $16,000,000 of 
the proceeds of the sales on that date remained in New York, or 
practically the whole. The highest prices were paid at this time; 
the New York syndicate of bondholders sold out, and the money 
stringency ended the next day, since when the market has 
worked easy on very low rates, while the bank reserve, which had 
been depleted, was increased over $12,000,000 for the week ending 
the 27th, when it stood over $14,000,000 on rising averages against 
$935,000 in 1889, $14,757,000 in 1888, and $9,017,000 in 1887. On 
that date the bank statement showed an increase in specie of 
$16,980,000, and in deposits of $16,856,000, against only $1,397,000 
increase in loans. The’ loans were only 963 per cent. of the 
deposits, against 100% per cent. the previous week, and 102% the 
preceding week. 

The following is a comparison of the averages of the New York 
banks for the last two weeks of the month and for the year: 

Sept. 20,’90. Sept. 27,’90. Sept. 28, ’S9. 


DMMB cnisvecvesescsesasnvens senssseess $392,631,600  $394,029,100 $409,311,700 
ik hd acacia i rhea nhalinini adel 76,417,200 931397; 300 65,574,000 
SEE OLLLELTED 22,983,700 22,387,800 35,692, 

P10 s00esenecraeseeenesseeecsoens 389,982,800 406,838,800 417,324,200 
_ EERE Re ETE IOn ay apmnntES 3,588, 300 3,481,900 3,948, 100 


The following shows the relation between the reserve and the 
liabilities at the same date: 














i Guiiiuniinn eccheianebanntieeannnn $76,417,200 $93,397,300 $69,574,000 
OO aS senna 22,283, 700 22,387,800 35,092,800 

POOR PRs sscscpenccceses -eee+ $99,400,900 $115,785,100 $105,266,800 
Reserve required against deposits........ 97,495,700 IOI, 709, 700 104,331,050 


Excess of reserve above legal requirements. 1,905,200 14,075,400 935,750 
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The purchases of bonds under the Treasury circular of August 
30 were completed early in the week following the 17th Septem. 
ber, and make the total under that circular $19,352,000. Less 
money is going from here than usual to move the crops, because 
they are not moving as freely. Since the tightness in our money 
market ended London has been having a touch of financial con- 
traction, the rate of the Bank of England has been advanced, 
and the Bank of Germany followed suit, though as a matter of 
precaution rather than necessity, it was said, concerning the latter, 
But neither have had any material effect here, although American 
railway securities have declined in London with the general list. 
Yet there has been no heavy selling by London here, and our 
market has changed little since the end of the money squeeze. But 
speculation, except for the Bear account, is still lifeless, and there 
are but few Bull leaders to twist an oversold market upon the 
shorts, although the latter seem unable to cover without advancing 
prices, so well are stocks apparently held. At the close, however, 
there were indications that some of the Bull pool have been laying 
low for the Bears to get to the end of their rope before squeez- 
ing them. Lackawanna furnished the most important evidence of 
this character, when “ Deacon” White turned up on the Bull side 
of this stock, and long of it when the street had credited him 
with being a Bear and short. As a result, the stock started up 
3 per cent. in one day, upon this discovery, having previously 
crept up quietly about four points since the 17th. In this con- 
nection, a comparison of the highest and lowest prices of the most 
active stocks for this year, including sixteen dividend-paying stocks 
and nine prospective dividend-payers, shows that the highest prices 
were generally in May and June, when the crop prospects were 
better than they have since proven; and, that the lowest were in 
August and September, culminating on the 15th, when the average 
decline was 15 per cent., since when the average recovery had been 
4 per cent. up to the 30th. On the 29th, the average price of 
these sixteen stocks was 90, and their average dividends 5 per 
cent. on their par value, or 5% on their market value. 


CONGRESS AND LEGITIMATE BUSINESS. 


While the interests above named have been “holding the fort” 
during this protracted session of Congress, legitimate -business 
has been in a state of partial suspension, hopefully looking 
forward to the adjournment of that body, when it would be 
left in peace and certainty for the immediate _ future, to 
make up in part for the suspense and loss always attending 
legislation, affecting business interests, which means a change of 
the existing basis of values. When the Government comes to be 
regarded as a national “Grab Bag,” everybody considers it right 
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to put his arm into the Treasury as far as he can thrust it, and to 
pull out all he can lay his hands on. Those who draw “ prizes” 


’ 


are no worse than those who get “blanks,” so long as they both 
put their hands in the bag. But it is a most precarious business 
that depends upon chance to get something for nothing, or upon 
legislation to get what the laws of trade and competition refuse 
to give—one individual or interest an advantage over another. If all 
get this advantage then there is no gain to any. If not, this con- 
stant demand for change from those who are not getting such 
advantage, keeps all industries in a state of uncertainty and fear 
that is worse even than a disadvantage that is certain, and may 
be overcome. It is for just this reason that legitimate business has 
been, and is always at a stand-still whenever Congress is at work 
on financial or tariff legislation, when even the trusts are compelled 
to divert their energies, if not their capital, to the lobby at Wash- 
ington, to see that their hold on those who hold the neck of the bag 
is not loosened, as has been the case with the Sugar and Twine 
Trusts during this session of Congress. Now that this vexed and 
never-settled question is disposed of until another Congress, or 
until the November elections shall show whether this tariff ground 
has to be all plowed over again at the next session, business men 
may breathe more freely and attend to their business. Meantime 
the trade of the country is being done from hand to mouth, and 
enterprises requiring permanent conditions and a certainty for the 
future, are still deferred. The sooner, therefore, this country shall 
divorce its business legislation from its politics, as England did 
long ago, the better it will be for all industries, which can then 
calculate upon their resources, and a stable policy and revenue 
laws to develop them, instead of waiting on the fickle fortunes 
of politics and the caprice or cupidity of the politicians. The 
tax upon our great industries for political purposes, in return for the 
privilege of putting their hand in the bag, has already become so 
heavy that it is an open question if it is not eating up all their 
profits derived from the tariff, except in the cases of trusts and 
monopolies, which can tax consumers at will to recoup themselves. 


GENERAL BUSINESS PROSPECTS AND FALL TRADE. 


For the remainder of this year the prospects of general business, 
however, are improved, for the reason that the hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy of the past nine months has kept stocks of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, except those imported, which are subject to a higher 
duty under the new Tariff law, very low, in all but the manu- 
facturers’ hands and in those of their commission houses. The 
continuous warm weather of the summer and its protracted term, 
has cleared out, to an unusual extent, the stock of summer goods, 
which are not left on dealers’ hands to carry over to another 
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season at a loss, as was the case a year ago. This leaves the 
retail and jobbing trade of the whole country in good shape for 
fall and winter, except where some of them were loaded with 
winter goods not disposed of last year, on account of the mild 
weather. The result has already been seen in a continued and 
active demand for fall and winter goods during the past month, 
which had begun, as noted in last issue, ahead of last year in 
point, both of time and volume. This has dune much to relieve 
manufacturers of accumulations of woolen goods and of textiles 
generally. Fall trade, therefore, present and prospective, is in good 
shape, with a larger volume than usual doing, though the margin 
of profit to the manufacturer is still considered small. The retail 
trade, as well as the jobbing, have been doing a good business 
since the cooler weather has brought back the great mass of their 
customers from the country. 
THE IRON AND COAL INTERESTS. 

These industries have shown little change as yet, though that little 
is in their favor, as usual at this season of the year. The former 
has given more signs of returning activity than the latter, except 
the steam and manufacturing sorts of coal, which have been in 
improved demand, especially for ocean steamers, which have been 
taking their coal here for the round trip to Liverpool instead of 
on the other side, because of the rush of imported goods and 
travel this way, and the lack of freight the other, even for ballast, 
for which they have been taking grain free since the prices of all 
farm products have been forced so high here by speculation as to 
stop exports, except of old purchases and of cotton. Domestic 
sizes of coal have also been more active since the return of the 
Summer absentees from the country, where wood is used more 
than coal; while many more are laying in their winter supplies on 
the belief that coal will be no lower, and possibly higher before 
spring. A Philadelphia dispatch gives the following as the con- 
dition of the iron trade there and in Pennsylvania at the close of 
the month: 

The Pennsylvania iron trade has gained in activity during the 
week ending September 27, or since the tariff was settled, though 
prices have not responded as yet. There are indications of a general 
increase in demand, among which are bids by large consumers of crude 
iron for winter stocks. These propositions have brought out offers 
by makers to furnish first-class No. 1 at $18, and first-class forge at 
$15. But’ better terms are demanded. Orders are received for large 
lots of standard section rails at $29.75 mill, which price it is probable 
will be accepted. Bridge-builders have recently placed specifications 
among structural-iron makers for 4,500 tons of bridge material, and 
the manufacturers of wrought-iron pipe report general anxiety 
among big and little buyers to have their orders accepted and 
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dates fixed for delivery, which manufacturers have hitherto refused, 
as well as future orders. The merchant-bar, merchant-steel, and 
sheet mills are all well sold up, and it appears as if a slightly 
higher range of prices for these products were probable. The 
contractors who use iron and steel material are urging prompt 
deliveries where mills have taken a little more business than they 
can easily handle. 

INCREASING STOCK OF SILVER BULLION IN FACE OF INCREASED 

COINAGE. | 

The increase of the visible supply of silver bullion, as represented 
mainly by the silver bullion certificates dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange, is attracting considerable attention. It is significant that 
while the stock last May was about 5,000,000 ounces, it is now 
about 8,000,000 ounces, besides the purchase of about 12,000,000 
ounces by the Treasury since May 1, viz.: 2,000,000 per month up 
to August 13, and 4,500,000 per month since, so that the present 
visible stock of bullion, together with the Treasury purchases since 
May 1, is 20,000,000 against say 5,000,000 on May 1. This increase 
is at least partly the result of importations in excess of exports. 
In May the imports of silver were larger than in any month for 
many years, being $3,579,536; in June they were $1,850,234, and in 
July $1,285,660; total for three months, $6,715,430. The exports in 
May were $1,397,646, in June $975,759, and in July $2,802,347; total 
$5,175,752, leaving an excess of $1,539,678 of imports. A part also 
of the increase may be accounted for by the fact that certain 
smelters have converted their holdings into certificates for the 
purpose of marketing their product in New York. Where these 
imports come from seems to be a conundrum no one has attempted 
to answer. But judging from the fact that the little States of 
Central America are prohibiting the exportation of Peruvian and 
Chilian silver, it would look as if the United States had made a 
target of itself for every country to fire its surplus silver at. The 
result is seen in a decline in the price of bullion in New York 
from 121 on August 19, to 1103, on September 29, or the same 
price from which it started on the silver legislation on July 28. 


PRODUCE MARKETS AND DECLINING EXPORTS. 

It is too soon yet to estimate the export movement for 
September; but the Government returns for August will afford 
a basis of comparison by which we can see how rapidly we are 
losing in the last half of the year what we had gained in the first 
half, over 1889. The month of September will show still more 
unfavorably than August, because of the bad crop reports that 
have been issued the past month, and by which farmers have been 
induced to hold back their crops for higher prices, while specu- 
lation has kept the price so far above an export basis, that no 
new business could be done except to fill old contracts, and in 
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corn. At the close of the month cotton has begun to move, as 
that has not been bulled on extravagant crop reports of damage to 
“help out the farmers”’ South, as many believe has been done in 
the North, to enable them to get a higher price for their products, 
But the rest of the world have good average crops, whether we 
have or not, and it is using or selling them, while we hold the 
price up for the rest of the world to sell on. Whether our farmers 
will be “helped out,” or into bankruptcy, they have been induced 
to hold their crops back till the last half of the crop year, 
but whether to take less than they could have sold them 
for in the first half, time only will tell. In the meantime, or till 
there is a radical decline here or advance on the other side, there 
is no hope of any general increase in exports, except of cotton, 
as is shown in the demoralized condition of ocean freights explained 
under the head of the coal trade. The extent of the decline in 
our exports is best seen from the August returns of the Govern- 
ment Bureau, which show a total of $33,303,969, against $37,410,481 
for the same month of last year, a decrease of $4,106,512, or Io 
g-to per cent. The principal falling off was in _ breadstufis, of 
which only $10,700,840 went forward, against $13,262,776 last year, 
a decrease of $2,661,936, or I9 9-10 per cent., the smaller exports 
this year having been the result of a large advance in prices for 
cereals over a year ago. Mineral oils show a decrease of $1,097,- 
488, or 17 per cent.; provisions a decrease of $670,212, or 6 per 
cent., and cotton a decrease of $106,380, or 3 per cent., but as 
August is the last month of the cotton year, the decrease in that 
item is not surprising. On the other hand, there was an active 
export movement in cattle, which amounted to $3,380,858, an 
increase of $429,504, or 14% per cent. 

The entire export movement for the eight months ending August 
31 was much more favorable than for August, the total having 
been $339,663,026, against $320,481,472 for the corresponding period 
of last year, an increase of $19,181,554, or 5 9-10 per cent. The 
largest gain was on breadstuffs, of which $103,474,192 were sent 
abroad, against only $80,399,430 in 1889, an increase of $23,074,- 
762, or 203% per cent. The exports of cotton were $97,139,429 to 
August 31, against $112,907,405 in 1889, a decrease of $15,767,976, 
or 14 per cent. Provisions increased $8,555,721, or 11 per cent., 
and live stock $6,131,124, or 39 per cent. 

Cotton, corn, and live stock are now the only staples on an 
export basis, though considerable flour is going forward on con- 
signment and low ocean freights, and provisions on old contracts 
at lower prices made before the silver and short crop booms had 
struck this country. The minor markets are dull and featureless, 
with narrow speculation, as in the larger staples, while legitimate 
trade is confined almost wholly to the domestic demand in absence 


of export. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Purchase of the Four per Cents —lIt is stated that no more four 
per cent. bonds will be purchased by the Treasury, unless some 
occasion should arise, until the redemption of the four-and-a-half 
per cent. loan has been completed. The recent offers to the 
Government show that there is a considerable quantity of fours 
which can be had at a fair price; and since that time the price 
has declined considerably; but if the Government continues the 
policy of buying up the four-and-a-halfs, leaving only one issue 
unredeemed, will not the holders demand a higher price as soon 
as the others are paid? So long as the alternative exists of buy- 
ing the four-and-a-half per cents, the price of the fours will remain 
at a lower figure. Redeem all of the four-and-a-half per cents., 
and the Government then will be at the mercy of the four per 
cent. bondholders. Is not this a very questionable policy ? 





Bankruptcy Legislation—There seems to be a strong aversion in 
Congress to the enactment of an involuntary bankruptcy law. 
Bankruptcy laws are in the nature of confiscation measures, and 
have never been very popular. It mav be that they are passing 
into general disfavor. This is an interesting subject, and if the 
course of sentiment is running in this direction, it ought to be 
known before any measure is enacted. If no bill is passed this 
session, a Congressional committee might do a good thing by 
inquiring into the opinion or sentiment of the people concerning 
it. There is such a vicious element in every bankruptcy law, how- 
ever wisely made, that it ought not to exist unless fully sustained 
by the thoughtful judgment of the people. 


The Taxation of Bank Notes.—A bill has just been passed by the 
Senate for the taxation of National bank and United States 
Treasury notes by the States. The bill was reported ‘last May, and 
the text is as follows: 

“ That all circulating notes of National banking associations and all 
United States legal tender notes and all other notes and certificates of 
the United States payable on demand and circulating as currency shall 
not be exempt from taxation under the authority of any State or Terri- 
tory : Provided, That any such taxation shall be exercised in the same 
manner and at the same rate that any such State or Territory shall tax 
other money within its jurisdiction. 

“SEC, 2. That the provisions of this Act shall not be deemed or held 
to change existing laws in respect of the taxation of National banking 
associations.” 


The bill is not intended to impose a tax on banks, but simply 
to make National bank and United States notes, not in private 
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hands, taxable like other property. Senator Blair made the inquiry 
if the bill did not enable a State to tax securities of the United 
States to any extent it sees fit, provided it is done under uniform 
laws. Senator Edmunds gave the assurance that the bill does not 
apply to securities of the United States, and Senator Hoar pointed 
out that United States banks are not taxable except by the express 
permission of Congress, and that the bill does not grant this per- 
mission. The bill was finally passed without opposition. It is 
aimed at the practice which has grown up in certain States, where 
personal property is subject to taxation, of converting such property 
as far as possible into bank notes and Treasury notes just before 
the time when the property is assessed for taxes. The bill has 
been referred in the House to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, instead of that on the Judiciary. The committee has not 
held any meeting on the subject, and is hardly likely to before 
the end of the present session. Several members say that they see 
no objection to the bill, but they doubt if action can be secured 
even at the next session. The matter is likely to attract more 
attention than it has yet done before any bill is enacted into 


law. 





Business Men versus Speculators as Borrowers of Money—The New 
York Commercial Bulletin, in a recent number, remarked that: “ If 
there had been no paternal Government to pour oil on the fires 
of speculation, and thus to expand a little flame into a big blaze, 
the absorption of credit in grain and other speculations this fall 
might not have gone so far as to cause serious stringency or 
embarrassment in commercial loans. We had the delightful expan- 
sion, when more money was wanted for speculative uses months 
ago, and but for the same paternal institutions, and public €on- 
fidence in their sure and ready relief in case of trouble, banks 
and other lenders would have felt obliged to prepare for the usual 
emergencies of the fall, and so speculation would have been cur- 
tailed and stringency avoided.” Is this statement wholly true? 
Would natural’ laws be powerful enough to prevent the evils that 
have lately afflicted borrowers in the New York money market? 
It is doubtless true that higher rates would have the effect of 
curtailing speculation, but would they not also oppress merchants 
and other business classes? In the scramble for money the busi- 
ness man is by no means sure of getting it when the speculator 
cannot. Of course, they ought to be favored, but unhappily, they 
are not always. The banks are quite inclined to lend their money 
to those who will pay the highest rates with proper security; and 
if these are the speculators, they will be accommodated. The 
earlier Comptrollers of the Currency criticised the action of the 
banks in lending to the speculative classes, on the ground that 
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they had no right to do so. Many banks do give the preference 
to commercial paper, but not all of them. High rates for money 
mean suffering as well for merchants as for speculators, and if 
the Government: did nothing to ease the money market, it by no 
means follows that the merchants would fare better than the 
others. 





The Fall of Interest Rates—Walter C. Wright, actuary of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, has contributed an 
exceedingly interesting paper to the proceedings of the American 
Statistical Association. He shows the net average returns realized 
upon the investments of twenty of the leading insurance companies 
of the country from 1869 to 1889. The highest and lowest interest 
rates are given below, together with the average for the entire 
period under consideration : 


Years. Highest. Lowest. Avge. Years. Highest. Lowest. Avge. 
|S eer 8.2 3.9 6.0 Seisecces 5.6 3.6 4.8 
ee 7-3 4.5 5.9 Skiecuia 6.3 3.8 4.8 
_ Seer 7.2 4.9 6.1 ree 7.8 4.1 5.1 
So ee 8.9 5.5 6.2 Tee 6.8 4.1 5.1 
) 8.3 5.6 6.5 Wes ceces 5-7 4.0 4:7 
ee 7.8 4.9 6.2 ere 6.0 1.9 4:7 
TOR cccave &.4 5.6 6.5 ree 6.7 3.9 4.9 
eer 8.2 5.3 6.1 ee 5.6 3.9 4.7 
oy eee 7.9 4.8 5.6 eo 5.3 3.6 4.6 
eee 7.1 3.4 5.1 SEP ccccce 5.6 4.9 4.6 
eee 6.7 3.8 5.0 


The companies show about the same decline in rates. The drop 
began about 1876 and continued until 1884. During the last six 
years the rates have been very nearly uniform, and Mr. Wright 
believes that it may be assumed that these may be considered 
about the maximum rates that may be expected to prevail in times 
of commercial inactivity. 





Purchases of Silver Bullion.—Of course, the object of Senator 
Voorhees’ bill for the purchase of ten millions of silver bullion, 
in addition to the quantity authorized by the new silver law, is 
to create a new demand for silver, and thus enhance its price. 
Probably it would have this effect, but if enacted, other producers, 
whose commodities are depressed, might endeavor to seek relief 
by the same methods. The Government has gone quite as far in 
the way of protecting special interests to the detriment of larger 
and more general ones as it should go, and the protected ought 
to perceive the danger of a reaction if the policy is carried any 
further. The new silver law is a great experiment, and is worth 
trying. We are a great people, and have done more within the 
last thirty years in the way of working out new economic problems 
than any other Government in the world. To a certain extent 
experimentation is always in order, and this last experiment is 
fully justified by the situation; but no one can predict the results, 
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and nothing further ought to be done until these appear. If no 
harm comes from the purchase of the additional quantity author- 
ized, then it may be safe to go further in the same direction. 


- ° 


Improvements in Cotnage-—At last Congress has taken action for 
improving the coins. The officers of the mint can be trusted to 
improve the designs that are now in use. In the present number 
will be found some extracts from a speech by Senator Morrill on 
this subject, that are lively as well as instructive reading. The 
almost obsolete three-dollar and one-dollar gold pieces and the 
three-cent nickel piece are to be discontinued. A bill which recently 
passed the Senate and goes to the President for his approval, 
prohibits the further coinage of these pieces, and it provides that 
as fast as those outstanding shall be paid into the Treasury, they 
shail be withdrawn from circulation and be recoined into pieces 
of other denominations. The bill was passed with perfect unanimity 
by both Houses, on the reasonable ground that there is compara- 
tively no demand for any one of these coins. The three-dollar 
gold piece is an anomaly in the present system of coinage, and 
its circulation is limited. The objections to the one-dollar gold 
pieces are that they are too small for general use, and that the 
pieces issued usually are mutilated or converted into ornaments. 
The three-cent nickel piece is so much like the ten-cent silver 
piece in size and appearance that they are often mistaken for each 
other, and on this account the baser coin has become objection- 
able for current use. 





Finance and Farmers’ Alliance—One of the principal schemes of 
the Farmers’ Alliance is a system of Government banking by which 
loans are to be made on farm products to the amount of 80 per 
cent. of their value. Though the history of the First National 
Bank was very creditable to all concerned, this cannot be said of 
the Second. But times have greatly changed since then, and no 
one believes to-day that a system of direct National banking could 
be introduced without the gravest dangers of loss and far worse 
evils. Banking requires a high order of intelligence and _ large 
experience, and we cannot imagine a function which would be so 
inadequately performed by a Government as that of lending its 
resources. There is not the smallest probability that such a scheme 
will be adopted. Should the Government engage in the business, 
it would soon degenerate into favoritism and corruption. If the 
farmers expect to pay, they might just as well get their money 
from private individuals or existing banks as from the Government. 
If they do not expect to pay, but to confiscate the property of 
other individuals for their own benefit, this can hardly be justified. 
If the farmers desire lower rates of interest, the true way to get 
them is to preserve the strictest integrity, and thus secure the 
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largest possible confidence of lenders. There is money enough in 
the country, and those who are desirous of lending at low rates 
of interest with good security are very numerous. If not obtained, 
the farmers may be assured that the difficulty is with them, and 
not with the lenders. If these facts be true, if money is obtain- 
able at low rates on adequate security, why should they appeal 
to the Government for aid of this kind? 





Instruction in Banking.—Elsewhere we have reviewed the excellent 
paper by Prof. James, which was read at the Bankers’ Convention 
at Saratoga, and treating largely of the education of bankers. This 
noteworthy departure from the kind of papers usually read is due 
to the thoughtfulness of Mr. Rhawn, president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, who has been a very zealous supporter of 
the Bankers’ Association from the beginning. 





Bank Liguidatton.—The liquidation of banks is quite often pro- 
longed in consequence of the inability to collect or deposit all of 
the assets. The European Bank of London, which failed in 1866, 
nearly a quarter of a century ayo, has been so long in liquidation 
that most persons probably, except those directly interested, have 
forgotten that any such institution ever existed. Most of the assets 
of the bank were in foreign countries, and twenty years ago the 
European Bank Liquidation Co. was formed for the purpose of 
taking over the assets of the bank. After twenty-four years of 
liquidation, nearly all of the debts of the bank have been paid, 
excepting a very small amount, and, besides, a small sum, about 
$13 ‘_per share, will be returned to the shareholders. During this 
long period many of the shareholders have died, and probably only 
the smaller part will receive the final dividend. 





Brazilian Finance—The rapidly increasing interest of the people 
in this country in South American affairs justifies the publication 
of the following account of the financial condition of Brazil. In 
1888, the revenue was £16,616,567, being more than a million ster- 
ling increase on the estimate, and the expenditure was £16,793,410, 
or a deficit of about £179,000. According to the calculations of 
Senhor Ruy Barbosa, the present Minister of Finance, the revenue 
for 1889 would probably reach £17,010,000, thus exceeding the esti- 
mate of the budget law of November, 1888, by more than £450,000, 
instead of £1,736,144. With regard to the condition of Brazilian 
finances at the time of the revolution (November 15, 1889), Senhor 
Barbosa’s report supplies the following information: £2,740,262 was 
either deposited with the financial agents in London, or was allo- 
cated for the purchase of silver for coinage. This was not avail- 
able for current internal expenditure, as it was required for special 
purposes, and for the payment of the interest upon the foreign debt 
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and other Government liabilities abroad. The sum actually available, 
together with the estimated receipts to the end of the financial 
year, are insufficient to meet the ordinary budget expenses; and 
it will therefore be necessary to draw upon the proceeds of the 
loan to make good the deficiency of some £200,000, and to pay 
off that portion of the floating debt immediately due, which must 
be settled in cash, as well as the claims upon the Treasury arising 
out of the system of credits to agriculture, and the relief of the 
distress caused by the drought in the Ceara and other northern 
States. Although the revolution has effected some economies by 
the abolition of the Civil List and allowances to the members of 
the Imperial family, by the abolition of life senatorships and of the 
Council of State, and by the disestablishment of the Church, these 
are far more than counterbalanced by the additions to the military 
and naval forces, the increased rates of pay and pensions in the 
army and navy, and the general augmentation of salaries in every 
grade of the public service. On the other hand, there is reason 
to anticipate a decrease in the revenue from customs duties, as, 
owing to the high rate of exchange and the expectation that the 
import duties on many articles would be raised on the Ist of 
January, a considerable stock of goods has been accumulated in 
advance. Senhor Ruy Barbosa, in his report of December 28, 18829, 
states the amount of the foreign debt on the 15th of November 


as £30,419,500. 





9 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MONEY MARKET, 


Every autumn the same cry is heard concerning the conduct of 
the Treasury in the money market. Two parties exist having 
diametrically opposite views, one party believing it is the duty of 
the Treasury to play the part of a hen watching over the money 
market, and administering relief whenever the slightest noise is 
heard; while the other party believes, just as strenuously, in the 
existence of natural laws which regulate all things financial and 
economic, and which should be permitted to work out their resuits 
to the bitter end, no matter who is helped or hurt by them, 
without any interference by the Treasury officials. We do not 
propose, at this time, to consider which party is right in this 
contention. It may be said, however, that the complaint made 
against the Treasury, of hoarding, has been conclusively proved to 
be without foundation, and that during all the time when this 
charge was repeated with so much positiveness, there was no 
foundation whatever for it. Indeed, the Treasury has been unusually 
vigilant in keeping the surplus down to a lower point than it has 
been before for several years. The statement, recently emanating 
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fom the Treasury Department, must be accepted as conclusive 
proof of the fact. We are not in the least surprised at the action 
of the Bears in making the contrary statement, for they are quite 
competent to state anything, whether false or true, that will help 
them in their purposes. The surprising thing is, however, that 
persons who do not belong to the tribe, and who usually are 
careful and considerate in their statements, should have joined in 
this statement, which furnishes the proof that some, who are 
regarded as the most sagacious and thoughtful, sometimes, at least, 
act without much thought. What is worse in this instance is that 
persons were led to accept the statement because it emanated from 
them. 

The remedy, proposed a thousand times, is the abolition of the 
Sub-Treasury Department, and the putting of the Government 
deposits in the banks. This, however, we believe, would be no 
help at all, for the banks, doubtless, would lend these deposits 
just as they do others, and therefore there would be nothing left, 
especially for times of stringency. The profits in banking are made 
by lending money, not by keeping it, and, therefore, if they could 
not lend them, the banks would not care a picayune to have 
them; indeed, would not be troubled with them; and if they did 
have them, they would be just as eager to lend them as they are 
other deposits; and if this was done, where would be the reserve 
for an occasion of this kind? This remedy, therefore, has no 
merit whatever. 

Two things, however, are practicable, the first is, the Government 
should pay its bills as promptly as possible, and keep its reserve 
down to the lowest possible point. There is no reason for keep- 
ing any surplus, because the revenues of the Government flow 
in with great regularity, while its expenditures are absolutely 
fixed by law, so that the uncertain limits in Government finance 
are almost nothing. The officials know to a cent the expenditures 
that must be met; they know with great probability how much 
revenue will flow in from month to month; and even if there 
should be a shortage, a considerable portion of the Government 
expenditure can be delayed, like that for fortifications, rivers and 
harbors, without special harm to anyone; indeed, there is much 
less occasion for the keeping of a surplus by the Government than 
there is for the merchant or the manufacturer to keep one. The 
true policy, therefore, is for the Government to pay its bills, to 
spend almost every dollar of the surplus in payment of the debt, 
and thus there would be no surplus to quarrel over, and no blame 
to attach to the Government, of hoarding money. Let such a 
policy as this be adopted, and whatever evils might happen to the 
country from a tight money market, none could be ascribed to 
the Treasury Department, 
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Another mode of relief is to cut deeply into the reserves of the 
banks on such an occasion as this. What is the use of keeping 
a reserve if it is never to be used? The policy seems to be to 
keep closely to the line, and then to regard the reserve as a sum 
that cannot be used, and by so doing the margin left for loans 
is a very narrow one, and it is easy enough to raise the money 
scare at almost any time. How quickly this scare would be over 
if a different policy should be adopted, and the banks felt justi- 
fied in using five or ten per cent. of their reserve on an occasion 
of considerable stringency. If a policy of this kind were adopted, 
the Bears would not attempt to corner the money market, for 
they could not succeed as successfully as they have succeeded of 
late. We certainly think that the policy of the Government and of 
the banks is quite wrong with respéct to the use that has been made 
of this reServe of late years. Practically, we repeat that it is no 
reserve at all, for the reason that it is regarded as a sum that 
cannot be used. Had it been stated that the banks would use a 
portion of their reserve, we believe that the money scare would 
have passed away immediately; but by absorbing all the money, 
and then regarding the reserve as money completely locked up, it 
has been easy to keep people frightened, and to produce demor- 
alization. These things ought not to be, and would speedily pass 


away if a more rational policy were adopted with respect to the 
bank reserve. 





REFORMS IN BANKING LEGISLATION. 


By E. FOURNIER DE FLAIXx.* 


[CONCLUDED, ] 


Has this great fact hitherto sufficiently attracted and held the 
attention of statesmen, jurists, and economists? It may well be 
doubted. 

Until the close of the Middle Ages, the banks, with very few 
exceptions, were considered as simple commercial companies. In 
southern Europe they were managed in accordance with Roman 
traditions; in the north according to Teutonic traditions. They 
were both based upon the joint responsibility of the associates. 
Only, the Roman traditions became gradually modified in Italy 
under the influence of the increase of wealth. The system of 
agency, afterwards that of limited liability, aided in securing capital, 
especially for banks. Besides these banking companies—of which 
the Jews, depositaries of the ancient usages of Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Babylon, Chaldea, and Carthage, in the matter of banks and credit, 


* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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the Lombards, successors of the Roman and Greek bankers, the 
associations and guilds of the Hansa, then the London goldsmiths, 
the usurers of France, the great religious orders of the Knights 
Templar and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, were the chief 
elements—there were gradually established the State banks, Venice, 
Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Stockholm, and the Bank of England. 

The State banks were under the rule of their statutes; the 
other banks were under the rule of the common law, which made 
the associates jointly responsible, except in the case of limited 
liability. But, prior to the seventeenth century, limited liability 
was hardly known but in Provence and Italy, specially in mari- 
time affairs. 

This state of things was much complicated, when notes payable 
to bearer, paper money, made their appearance. I shall not here 
go into the history of paper money. It may be traced back to 
Babylon, where it was long in use; but it does not seem to have 
been adapted to Greek and Roman affairs, so it disappeared. Yet 
it is indisputable that, before the issue of the first bank notes by 
the Bank of Stockholm in 1655, the Bank of Amsterdam and the 
London goldsmiths gave out certificates payable to bearer, just as 
the Bank of St. George used two kinds of notes that closely 
resembled the bank note. , 

It must not be supposed, however, that the attention of states- 
men and jurists was only directed to banks at the time paper 
money began to come into use. Francis I. helped not a little to 
found the Bank of Lyons. But the tendency soon became mani- 
fest of considering every banking establishment as belonging to the 
interests of the State, which at this epoch meant the king. Hence 
the provisions of the ordinance of Blois, which prohibited “all 
foreigners from setting up a bank in France without security,” and 
Henry III.’s interesting ordinance (September, 1581), which forbade 
any person to deal in money and to keep a bank without author- 
ity. It is probable that the expression “to keep a bank” was 
applied, not to private individuals having a bank, but to banking 
companies. Cleirac mentions an ordinance of Henry II. (1557), 
prohibiting the receivers-general from keeping a bank. A _ cen- 
tury later Cleirac adds: “But they openly keep banks as well 
as the provincial tax collectors.” In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, therefore, banking was a free industry in France, but 
carried on by private individuals and subjected to the regulations 
of partnerships. These regulations were revised by the great 
ordinance of 1673, which mentions only partnerships under a col- 
lective name and simple limited liability companies. 

Stock companies, in which the limited liability became imper- 
sonal, were already known, but owing to the dangers they offered 
it was thought that they ought to be authorized by the king. 
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This authorization was replaced in the Code of Commerce by that 
of joint-stock companies. 

The movement was exactly the same in England. When the 
Bank of England was called into being, in 1695, no monopoly was 
given to it. Parliament merely granted it a charter of incorpora- 
tion. And, in 1708, when Parliament desired to invest the Bank 
of England with a monopoly, it prohibited in England any asso- 
ciation of more than ten persons from establishing or keeping a 
bank. In England as in France it was thought that joint-stock 
banks, forming a new force—the Bank of England was founded 
especially to make war upon France—should depend upon the 
authority of the State. 

The same tendency prevailed in Italy, Germany, Holland, Sweden 
and Denmark. This tendency kept up during the whole of the 
eighteenth century. Thus at the time of the establishment of the 
Caisse d’Escompte, in 1767 and 1776, there was an edict of the 
king. This edict forms the charter of the establishment which 
was constituted a stock company with limited liability. In conse- 
quence of its being a stock company the royal power intervened. 
This was quite the same principle as in England. 

It is a very singular fact, that the right of issuing notes pay- 
able to bearer is not -mentioned in the articles of the edict drawn 
up by Turgot. The power of issuing notes payable to bearer was 
then considered as belonging to the common law, notwithstanding 
the edicts of the Regent and of John Law. Adam Smith was at that 
very time asking the question, whether it was not a part of the 
natural law? There were the same ideas concerning the St. Charles 
Bank, founded in Madrid. Throughout the eighteenth century 
and down to 1844, the private bankers, whose firms did not have 
over six partners, could issue notes payable to bearer. They had 
the same power in Scotland and Ireland. Hence the general prin- 
ciples of the banking legislation of the United States until the 
reform of 1863. 

It is true, on the other hand, that in Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia, the monarch’s authorization necessary in establishing a 
bank was also required to secure the right of issue, which was 
considered one of the State’s prerogatives. 

The law of March 2, 1791, in France, delivered partnerships and 
companies from all authorization. The decree of the Convention 
of August 21, 1793, subjected them, on the contrary, to the neces- 
sity of a preliminary authorization, and pronounced the dissolution 
of all those in existence “as destructive to the public credit.” 
, These words, written by Cambon, the author of the decree, refer to 
a very interesting fact. Even in the time of the Terror the Caisse 
d’Escompte kept its notes in circulation, and they were all much 
above the assignats. 
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But the Directory, 30th of Brumaire, year VI., repealed the 
decree of the Convention, and the law of 1791 ruled over com- 
mercial partnerships until the Code of Commerce; consequently it 
was by virtue of the law of 1791 that the four banks of circu- 
lation were founded and carried on in Paris, which the first con- 
sul, Bonaparte, had his soldiers close in 1803. It is well to 
remember, indeed, that founded in 1800 (January 18) the Bank of 
France could not make head against the competition of the free 
banks. Then there came the law of April 14, 1803, which gave 
the Bank of France the monopoly of circulating paper money at 
Paris only, ordered the closing of the free banks of Paris, and 
stipulated that in the departments the banks issuing notes payable 
to bearer could only be established after obtaining the Govern- 
ment’s consent. No bank was authorized by Napoleon. 

This law has not been repealed. It is still in force. Only, 
indeed, in 1848 the authorized banks of circulation were united with 
the Bank of France by reason of the provisional Government’s 
violence and incapacity; then the privilege of the Bank of France 
was renewed in 1806, 1840 and 1857. 

France, therefore, has a lame sort of legislation on the subject 
of banks of circulation. It is either monopoly or a _ preliminary 
authorization. 

As for the other banks, which were scarcely thought of at the 
time the Code of Commerce was drawn up, they are subject to 
that part of this Code which deals with commercial partnerships 
and to the law of 1867. The Code of Commerce did away with 
all authorization for limited liability partnerships with shares; this 
was some progress; but it kept joint-stock companies under the 
State’s authorization and control. Consequently there were very 
great difficulties in the way of establishing joint-stock banks before 
the law of 1867, which placed joint-stock companies under the 
jurisdiction of the common law. 


It would take too long to go over all the foreign legislation 
upon banks and commercial partnerships in order to compare it 
with the French legislation. I am obliged to limit myself to the 
legislation of the principal States. These States are divided 
into different groups which may be reduced to two, according as 
the note circulation is the object of a monopoly, or is left free 
with various guarantees. 

The monopoly exists only in Belgium, Holland, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria, Spain, Portugal. Outside 
of Europe it is found in no country but Hayti. In Turkey, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria, the note circulation is not of much import- 
ance; in Russia and Austria-Hungary it is confounded with the 
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paper money. In Belgium and Holland it is but a simple fact, 
the Governments having reserved the privilege of giving other 
banks the right of issue. In Spain, the monopoly of the Bank of 
Spain is merely temporary; liberty remains the general law of the 
country. 3 

The second group comprises the States, where the right of issue 
is granted, upon certain guarantees, to a fixed number of banks: 
they are the British Isles, Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Chili; and the States where the number of the banks of circula- 
tion is unlimited, the United States, Canada, Brazil, the Argentine 
Republic, Australia, China, Japan, with certain guarantees. 

It is readily seen that, contrary to what is often repeated, the 
group of liberty is much more powerful than that of monopoly, 

But the note circulation is only one element in the matter of 
banks, and this is a new fact which I wish to set forth plainly. 
Hence follows the necessity of understanding the general system 
of banks. 

Generally, in the States where the note circulation is a monopoly, 
the banks—and this is a serious mistake—not having the right of 
issue are considered as ordinary commercial companies, and sub- 
jected to the Code of Commerce. On the other hand, in the States 
where there is no monopoly, the necessity of regulating the liberty 
has allowed of following more closely the evolution of the banks, 
and of adapting the legislation to the new needs. This has been 
especially manifested in the legislation of England, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, the United States, Canada, Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic. 

I take England for example. In 1826 and 1833, the law author- 
ized, except within a certain distance around London, the formation 
of joint-stock companies, and, consequently, of joint-stock banks. 
These.banks were allowed to issue notes payable to bearer. In 
1844 came the law that closed the list of banks privileged to issue 
notes, and limited their issues. In 1857 and 1862, there were new 
laws, applying to all companies, to limit the guarantee of the 
stockholders. Finally, the law of August 15, 1879, specially author- 
izes joint-stock banks, under the system of unlimited responsibility 
(joint responsibility according to the common law), to change to 
the system of limited liability. This last is more especially than 
the others “an Act to amend the law with respect to the liability 
of members of banking and other joint-stock companies.” Its appli- 
cation is considerable. Before the laws of 1857 and 1862, commer- 
cial companies, and consequently banks that had no special char- 
ter, were subject to joint responsibility for the companies’ engage- 
ments. Such was the condition of the great joint-stock banks 
established after 1826 and 1833. The law of 1879 authorizes these 
banks to adopt the system of limited liability, on condition that the 
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law shall not have a retroactive effect, and that the circulation shall 
still be guaranteed. Further, these banks, in case of an increase 
of their capital, are not authorized to require it to be paid in. 
The law desires a guarantee to be constituted. And it gives com- 
panies the privilege of calling in a part of their capital only in 
case of liquidation. 

These provisions indicated an intention to obtain guarantees 
from the joint-stock banks, even from those that neither possessed 
nor exercised the right of issue. What is the reason of this pur- 
pose of the English law? The new fact of deposits. No trace 
of these guarantees is to be found in the Codes of Commerce of 
the different States, where the circulation is a monopoly. The 
jurists have supposed that the monopoly sufficed for everything. 
But the right of issuing notes payable to bearer may be of less 
importance than that of receiving deposits. In what concerns this 
latter right the English legislators took certain precautions in 
1879. . 

Thus on October 20, 1888, the Yorkshire Banking Company had 
a circulation of only £100,000, and deposits amounting to £2,- 
957,000. The legislators are uneasy less about the circulation than 
the deposits. Therefore they require the banks to form a reserve 
capital, to be called upon only in case of liquidation. 

The National Provincial, which is the first bank in England 
after the State bank, had, on the 20th of October, deposits 
amounting to £34,812,000, or over $174,000,000, Just as in the last 
century a note circulation of £15,000,000 was a new fact in Eng- 
land, this sum of $174,000,000 at the disposal of a single bank is 
a new fact at the end of the nineteenth century. The National 
Provincial also, which is a very conservative establishment, has a 
subscribed capital of £9,037.500, of which it has called in only 
£1,807,500. It offers its creditors, therefore, an immediate guarantee 
of £7,230,000, besides its reserves and its bills and acceptances. 

These changes were made in the English legislation in conse- 
quence of the failure of the Bank of Glasgow, which had deposits 
of over $60,000,000. The stockholders, being jointly responsible, 
had to make up the deficiency, and the result was a formidable 
crisis. 

The Government was obliged to take the subject into consid- 
eration. It saw that large deposits might become for the banks 
a more important element than the issue of bank notes. 

Such was the case lately with the Comptoir d’Escompte of 
Paris. The Comptoir d’Escompte had deposits of only 200 million 
francs. An unfortunate management having excited public distrust, 
there was a run. The Government stepped in without any hesi- 
tation. It must be congratulated upon doing so, for the run on 
the Comptoir d’Escompte might have become general. The Crédit 
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Lyonnais and the Société Générale had at that time deposits 
amounting to 1,100 million francs. These 1,100 millions of depos. 
its are a new fact. 

In the States allowing a free circulation of notes there is a 
better understanding of the importance of these new facts than in 
those making it a monopoly, because the banks are more numer- 
ous there, and the State, having accepted the duty of regulating 
the circulation, is better prepared to understand the others. 


No doubt there are still some partisans of absolute liberty for 
the circulation of notes. They contend that its regulation will 
take care of itself. Such is not my opinion, and still less that of 
the business world, which needs a thoroughly guaranteed circulation. 
A sort of supervision exists in all States where the circulation of 
notes is free, and this supervision tends, as in England, the United 
States, Brazil, and La Plata, to be exercised upon the other 
elements of banking, particularly upon what concerns deposits and 
the observance of the statutes. 

The advantage of liberty is to accustom people to responsibility ; 
the danger of monopolies is to accustom them to carelessness. 
It seems, with a strict monopoly of bank notes, like that of the 
Bank of France, that nothing more can be done. This is the 
spirit and character of our legislation upon banking, and of that 
of most States where a monopoly of the circulation of notes 
flourishes. It is a deplorable illusion, and it proceeds from ignor- 
ance. People do not observe the facts contemporary with them; 
they make shift only to live from day to day; as soon as the 
bank note is everywhere accepted without apprehension, it is fondly 
imagined that everything has been provided for, and the advantages 
of monopoly are celebrated in triumph. These advantages are, how- 
ever, counterbalanced by many inconveniences. The first is the 
giving rise to a feeling of deceitful security, as happened in the 
case of the Comptoir d’Escompte. The day of the last general 
meeting of this bank’s stockholders, who would have imagined that 
it was suddenly about to collapse? And what a terrible crisis this 
collapse would have occasioned, without the interference of the 
Government, and the merciless sacrifice of the Comptoir d’Escompte’s 
10,000 stockholders! The second inconvenience of monopoly is the 
centralization in the highest degree of credit and capital; it creates 
plethora at Paris and penury everywhere else; it subjects to the 
caprice of some clerk in the department of accounts the interests 
of such industrial centers as Lyons and Lille, and of our great 
ports, Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux, whose influence is universal; 
it puts them on rations in the matter of notes and specie, and 
enforces the same conditions of discount and credit on widely 
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varying circumstances and interests. But the most serious still of 
all these inconveniences is the carelessness, ignorance, and contempt 
of duty of which so many examples are found in Paris, where 
everything centers and becomes perverted. 

It is urgently necessary, therefore, that France should give up 
her place among the States with the system of monopoly, in order 
to take rank in the group of States which, under certain guaran- 
tees, accept the liberty of issuing bank notes payable to bearer, 
as in Germany, Italy, the United States, La Plata, and Australia, 
and which extend their supervision over all the important interests 
now intrusted to banks. 

In the matter of credit, France is not in her place by the side 
of Russia, Austria, and Spain. If one bank of circulation suffices 
for Holland and for Belgium, why should it suffice for France? 
The ruin of the Union Générale, and the Comptoir d’Escompte 
disaster, are proofs that cannot be answered of the necessity of a 
reform in the banking legislation of France. The causes of these 
two lamentable facts are in close relation with the monopoly of 
the Bank of France. How can there be any explanation of the 
carelessness, ignorance, neglect of duty, and contempt for their 
stockholders and creditors which the managers of these two banks 
carried to the highest point, unless it is in the want of all respon- 
sibility that characterizes what is called in Paris “high banking” ? 
And this absence of responsibility has its origin in the monopoly 
of the Bank of France. Who has any superintendence over the 
Bank of France? And if there is no superintendence over the 
Bank of France, disposing, as it does, of such a gigantic monopoly, 
by what right are the other banks to be superintended ? 

The English legislation of 1879 enacted for banks permanent 
examiners, who cannot be stockholders, and whose duty it is to 
keep an eye upon all their operations. 

Everything is changed, renewed, and transformed. Why should 
our old Code of Commerce be good enough for to-day, and what 
thinking mind will for a single instant accept the idea that in the 
matter of credit and banking there has been nothing new since’ 
Germinal of the year XII.? 
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COLLECTION. 
CIRCUIT COURT OF THE U. S. FOR INDIANA. 


Commercial Bank of Cincinnati v. Hamilton National Bank of Fort 
Wayne. 


When a bank sends a draft specia]ly indorsed to another bank for collection, and 
which sends it to a third bank with a similar indorsement, the third bank is liable 
to the first for the amount collected. 


GRESHAM, J.—In April, 1884, the plaintiff sent to Fletcher & Sharpe, 
bankers at Indianapolis, a draft indorsed, “ Pay to the order of Fenton 
for collection, on account of Commercial Bank.” Fenton was Fletcher 
& Sharpe’s cashier, and the draft was sent to them in pursuance of an 
arrangement entered into in 1883, whereby they were to make collec- 
tions for the plaintiff and remit balances on the first and fifteenth of 
each month. Fletcher & Sharpe indorsed the draft, “ Pay to the order 
ne Mohr, Jr., Cashier, or order, for collection on account of Fletcher 
& Sharpe, Indianapolis, Indiana, F. W. Fenton, Cashier,”’ and sent it to 
the defendant (whose cashier John Mohr was) at Fort Wayne. The 
defendant collected the draft on July roth, 1884, and the same day 
credited Fletcher & Sharpe with the proceeds, $3,497.49, and advised 
them of the fact. On receipt of this advice, July 11, Fletcher & Sharpe 
charged the defendant and credited the plaintiff with the amount, and 
notified the latter of the collection and credit. This notice was received 
by the plaintiff July 12th, when it charged the amount to Fletcher & 
Sharpe. On July 15th the defendant posted a letter at Fort Wayne 
addressed to Winslow, Lanier & Co., bankers at New York, directing 
them to credit Fletcher & Sharpe with the amount collected. 

At this time, and for several years previous, the defendant and 
Fletcher & Sharpe had made collections for each other, and any 
amount due from one to the other was placed to the latter’s credit with 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., with which banking firm both kept accounts, 
but the plaintiff had no knowledge of this arrangement. The defendant 
in good faith directed that the credit be given to Fletcher & Sharpe in 
New York, not knowing that they were indebted to Winslow, Lanier 
& Co. 

Fletcher & Sharpe failed and ceased to do business on July 14th, 
which failure was announced in the evening papers of Fort Wayne the 
next day, after banking hours, not however until after the defendant 
had posted the letter of instruction to Winslow, Lanier & Co. This 
letter was received in New York on July 17th. The defendant knew of 
the failure of Fletcher & Sharpe on July 16th, and, although it had 
ample time to have done so, it failed to countermand the order sent by 
mail to the New York banking firm. 

On July 25th the plaintiff addressed a letter to the defendant claiming 
the collection and demanding that it be remitted. The demand was 
refused, and this suit was brought to recover the amount. 

The indorsement to Fletcher & Sharpe, “ For collection,” authorized 
them and their indorsee to collect the draft for the owner, the plaintiff. 
Fletcher & Sharpe received the draft for collection, and for no other 
purpose, and the restrictive character of the indorsement informed the 
defendant that the title remained in the plaintiff, and that it would own 
the proceeds when collected. The defendant became a mere sub-agent 
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of the plaintiff for collection, with no more right to pay the proceeds to 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. than Fletcher & Sharpe would have had had 
they made the collection. Fletcher & Sharpe acquired no property in 
the draft and they passed none to the defendant. The defendant as 
sub-agent, or trustee, of the plaintiff was bound to send the proceeds 
to it directly, or through Fletcher & Sharpe. It did. neither. 

The defendant claims that the placing of the amount of the collection 
to the credit of Fletcher & Sharpe on the books of Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., the charging of the same amount against the defendant by 
Fletcher & Sharpe, the crediting by them of the plaintiff with a like 
amount, and the charging of Fletcher & Sharpe by the plaintiff, amount- 
ed to a payment by the defendant to the plaintiff, through Fletcher & 
Sharpe; that the defendant should not be required to pay the money 
again. and that the draft and its proceeds were in all respects treated 
in accordance with long and well-established custom and usage among 
banks and bankers. 

The plaintiff's indorsement upon the draft was plain and its legal 
force cannot be defeated by resort to usage, custom or any method of 
book-keeping. (Sweeney v. Easter, 1 Wal. 173; Bank v. Bank, 19 Fed. 
Rep. 303; Commerctal National Bank v. Armstrong, 39 Fed. Rep. 684; 
First National Bank v. Reno Co. Bank, 3 Fed. Rep. 257; Blaine v. 
Bouvero, 11 R. 1.119; Mattonal Butchers & Drovers Bank v. Hubbel, 22 
N. E. Rep. 1,031 ; Parsons on Promissory Notes, Sec. 143.) 

In discussing the effect of indorsements of this character the Supreme 
Court in Whzte v. National Bank, 102 U.5. 658, said: “The language 
of the indorsement is without ambiguity, and needs no explanation, 
either by parol proof or by resort to usage. The plain meaning of it is 
that the acceptor of the draft is to pay it to the indorsee for the use of 
the indorser. The indorsee is to receive it on account of the indorser. 
It does not purport to transfer the title of the paper, or the ownership of 
the money when received. Both these remain by the reasonable and 
almost necessary meaning of the language in the indorser If 
this be a sound view of the legal effect of the written indorsement, 
neither parol proof nor custom can be received to contradict it.” 

Instead of sending the money to the plaintiff, either directly, or 
through Fletcher & Sharpe, the defendant sent it to Winslow, Lanier & 
Co. in New York, not for the plaintiff, but to the credit of Fletcher & 
Sharpe. It was a violation of the plain terms of the indorsement to 
thus treat the draft and its proceeds as the property of Fletcher & 
Sharpe. The defendant sent no money to New York to be credited to 
Fletcher & Sharpe. Itsimply instructed Winslow, Lanier & Co. by let- 
ter to charge it,and credit Fletcher & Sharpe with an amount equal to 
the collection, and if the letter of instruction left Fort Wayne before the 
defendant knew of the failure of Fletcher & Sharpe, it knew of the fail- 
ure in ample time to have sent a dispatch countermanding the instruc- 
tion. 

Finding and judgment for the plaintiff for the amount collected, 
with interest. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF BANK STOCK. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ware v. Merchants’ Nat. Bank. 


Where an owner of bank stock directs another to obtain all the money possible 
thereon, and pay the owner’s debt to a bank, and adds, ‘* You may apply any and 
all balance towards the payt. of my indebtedness to you,” there is no assignment 
of the stock to the latter, and, after his debt is paid, he cannot maintain an action 
for dividends due thereon. 


Action by Daniel J. Sawyer, as executor of Charles F. Barker, to 
recover of the Merchants’ National Bank dividends due on forty shares 
of its stock. Deceased was indebted to the Freeman’s National Bank 
and also to George W. Ware, Ir., and, in view of this indebtedness, gave 
to Ware the following paper: “Boston, Oct. 3, 1871. Mr. Geo. W. 
Ware, Jr.: Please obtain all the money you can on my 40 shs. Mer- 
chants’ Bank stock, and pay Freeman’s Bank my notes; and you may 
apply any and all balance towards the payt. of my indebtedness to you. 

CHARLES F. BARKER.” 


DEVENS, J].—The instrument of October 3, 1871, signed by claimant’s 
testator, C. F. Barker, which requested the plaintiff to obtain all the 
money he could on the forty shares of Merchants’ Bank stock belong- 
ing to the testator, and to pay his notes to the Freeman’s Bank, and 
authorized plaintiff to apply any and all balance towards the payment of 
the indebtedness of the testator to the plaintiff, was not an assignment 
of the shares to the plaintiff, but an authority to sell the same and to 
use the proceeds in the manner recited. Even if the paper be construed 
as conferring the authority, also, to collect and dispose of the dividends 
already due and unpaid thereon, as it was construed to be by the pre- 
siding judge, it was no more than this. It could not operate to transfer 
the property in the dividends to the plaintiff, and make them his while 
yet uncollected. Assuming, without finding it necessary to decide, that 
it was correctly held that an authority to collect these dividends was 
granted, yet plaintiff was only so authorized in order to apply them to 
some existing indebtedness to himself—that to the Freeman’s Bank 
having been liquidated. If now entitled to receive them it is because 
the estate of claimant's testator is still his debtor. After the application 
of the balance of the money obtained by sale of the stock to plaintiff's 
debt, and after the decease of the testator, the plaintiff claimed that 
there was still the amount of $600 due to him from the estate, while the 
claimant, the executor, denied that anything whatever was due. A set- 
tlement and compromise of all existing claims and liabilities was made 
between them on January 31, 1885, by which the executor paid to plain- 
tiff the sum of $200, and received from him, personally and as executor 
of Charles F. Barker, a release and discharge, under seal, “from all 
claims and demands.” It was ruled as matter of law that, by this set- 
tlement and discharge, “the debt to which such dividends might have 
been applied was extinguished and the dividends released, and that, 
therefore, the plaintiff could not recover.” This ruling was correct. 
The payment of money by an executor, from the funds of an estate, in 
settlement and compromise of unliquidated and disputed claims against 
it, and the acceptance thereof as such, would operate to extinguish 
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them, even if there had been no formal release under seal. The release 
and discharge of all claims and demands against the executor was a 
release and discharge of the estate. Neither the plaintiff nor the execu- 
tor, in fact, knew of these dividends. Even if it be true, as the plaintiff 
contends, that the dividends, had the plaintiff known of their existence, 
might rightfully have been applied to the payment of his debt, he had 
not so applied them. They were still, as we construe the paper of Octo- 
ber 3, 1871, the property of the estate; and when the debt was extin- 
guished the plaintiff had no further interest in them. Exceptions 
overruled. 





COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA, 
Stretssguth et al, v. National German-American Bank. 


A bank with which a customer has left for collection his draft upon a party 
residing at a distant point is liable for the failure and default of a correspondent to 
whom it forwarded the draft for collection. 


CoLLINS, J.—The single question presented by this appeal is whether 
a bank with which a customer has left for collection his draft upon a 
party residing at some distant point can be held responsible for the 
failure and default of a correspondent to whom the bank has forwarded 
the draft for collection. It must be admitted that there is apparently a 
great conflict of precedents upon this precise question, and it is possi- 
ble that, as contended by the appellant, the weight of the authorities, 
numerically speaking, is with the proposition that when, under such 
circumstances, a bank has exercised ordinary care and prudence in the 
selection of a correspondent to whom it transmits a draft, bill or note 
for collection, and remittance of the proceeds, its liability terminates, 
because, as it is necessary and custumary, and in the usual course of 
business, for banks to collect through correspondents, of which neces- 
sity, custom and course of business the owners and holders of paper 
have full notice and knowledge, it must be held that they have assented 
to and authorized the work of collection through others. The question 
involves arule of general application and of commercial law. As it 
concerns trade between different and distant places, and, in the absence 
of a statute or contract or usage which has obtained the force of law, is 
not to be determined according to the views or interests of any particu- 
lar persons, classes or localities, it should be decided according to 
those principles which govern and best promote the general welfare of 
the entire commercial community, and in accordance with the general 
principles which apply to all who contract to perform a service. When 
the appellant received the draft for collection, it entered into a con- 
tract, by implication, to perform such duties as were necessary for the 
protection of its customer. It agreed to collect the paper itself, not to 
procure the services of another to make the collection. The plaintiffs 
had no voice in the selection of appellant’s agent or correspondent, and 
it is difficult to see why banks and banking-houses should be excepted 
from the operation of a cardinal and well-established principle of law 
that every person is liable for the acts of such agents as may be appoint- 
ed or designated by him to transact such business as he has undertaken 
to perform for others. The appellant, having undertaken the collec- 
tion of the paper, stands in the attitude of an independent contractor 
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who, having unrestrained liberty so to do, has designated a sub-agent, 
and is therefore answerable for his neglect, failure or default. It js 
true that in the adjudicated cases cited by the appellant strong argu- 
ments are found, and cogent reasons stated, in support of its position: 
but we are of the opinion that the conclusion we have reached is the 
sounder one upon principle. It is also sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the courts of last resort of several of the 
States, including that of the great commercial center, New York. It is 
also the rule in England. (Exchange Nat. Bank v. Third Nat. Bank, 112 
U.S. 276, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep. 141; Allen v. Bank, 22 Wend. 215; Ayrault y, 
Bank, 47 N. Y. 570; Stmpson v. Waldby, 63 Mich. 439, 30 N. W. Rep. 
199; Tztus v. Bank, 35 N. J. Law, 588; Reeves v. Bank, 8 Ohio St. 465; 
Tyson v. Bank, 6 Blackf. 225; Express Co. v. Haire, 21 Ind. 4; Mackersy 
v. Ramsays,9 Clark & F. 818; Vax Wart v. Woolley,3 Barn. & C. 
439.) Judgment affirmed. 





WAIVER OF NOTICE. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Szeger v. Second Nat. Bank. 


An absolute promise by the indorser of a note to pay it at maturity waives the 


right of notice of non-payment. 
A bank which has discounted a note made by one of its depositors, but payable 


elsewhere, does not relieve the indorser from responsibility, by not applying the 
maker's deposit to the payment of the note. 


Action by Franklin G. Sieger against the Second National Bank of 
Allentown. Defendant had discounted for plaintiff a note given by 
Daniel Stettler to William P. Snyder, and by him indorsed to plaintiff. 
The note not having been paid at maturity the bank charged it to 
plaintiff's account. The note was not protested, and no notice of demand 
was given to plaintiff. This suit was brought to test the right of the 
bank to charge the note to plaintiff on non-payment. Defendant 
obtained judgment. Plaintiff brings error. His first assignment of error 
is as follows: “ First: The court erred in refusing the following 
offer of proof by plaintiff by witness B. D. Keck, to wit: Plaintiff's 
counsel propose to prove that at various times between the 2!st of Jan- 
uary, 1885, and July 19, 1887, Daniel Stettler, the maker of the note, 
had sufficient funds on deposit in the Second National Bank to pay 
this note, the deposit being a general one, and that the bank, instead of 
applying the funds to the payment of the note, permitted Daniel Stett- 
ler to draw the funds out of the bank. This for the purpose of show- 
ing that by reason of that indulgence the indorser was discharged, if he 
was otherwise liable.” 

PER CuRIAM. We find no error in this record. The defendant below 
proved, and the jury have found, a distinct and absolute promise by 
the plaintiff, at the time the note in controversy was discounted by the 
bank, to pay it at maturity This dispensed with notice of demand and 
refusal to pay. His liability, instead of being conditional as an indorser, 
thus became absolute, and notice and protest were unnecessary. Nor 
do we see error in the rejection of the offer of evidence referred to in 
the first assignment. The note was not made payable at the defendant 
bank, and could not, therefore, be considered a check or draft of the 
maker of the note against his deposit there. Judgment affirmed. 











COLLATERAL SECURITY, 


COLLATERAL SECURITY. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF MARYLAND. 
Williams v. The National Bank of Baltimore. 


Whenever collateral security is given for the payment of a debt, the collateral 
will continue as a security until the debt is satisfied, unless both the parties to the 
original contract agree to its surrender, or the pledgee in some other way discharges 
or releases it. 

McSHERRY, J.—The record now before us brings this case up for the 
second time. The first appeal is reported in 70 Md. 343. 

I, Parker Veazey, by his letter of December 9, 1884, addressed to the 
cashier of the National Bank of Baltimore, arranged with the appellee 
for a loan of $12,000 to himself, with the note of the appellant for the 
same amount payable to his order, as collateral, and with the further 
security of Gaddess Brothers, either as accommodation drawers or in- 
dorsers of his paper. On December 12, 1884, the bank discounted for 
Veazey, a note of Gaddess Brothers for $12,000, indorsed by Veazey, and 
payable in four months, and took as collateral security the note of the 
appellant, dated December 13, 1884, for $12,000, payable to Veazey in 
four months, and indorsed by him. This note of the appellant is the 
one now in suit. The Gaddess note matured April 12-15, 1885, and 
was taken up by the proceeds of a new note of Gaddess Brothers in- 
dorsed by Veazey for $12,000 at four months, the bank still retaining 
possession of the note of Mrs. Williams, of December 13, 1884, and 
claiming to hold it as collateral. In August, 1885, another renewal was 
made in precisely the same way. In December following, Veazey, desir- 
ing to renew the loan again, as appears by his letter of November 3oth, 
but being unable to pay the discount in cash, presented a note of Gad- 
dess Brothers, payable to himself, and indorsed by him for $12,246, at 
four months; but the bank declined to accept it in renewal, because of 
the increase in the amount, caused by the addition of the discount. 
Thereupon Veazey drew his own note for $12,000, pledging the Gaddess 
Brothers note for $12,246 as collateral, and with the proceeds of the dis- 
count of this note of his, took up the renewal of August 17th, which 
was then overdue. The bank still held the note of Mrs. Williams, and 
kept it pinned, along with the Gaddess Brothers note, to the note of 
Veazey. When Veazey’s note of December 16, 1885, matured, it was 
not paid or renewed. He was then greatly involved and in straitened 
circumstances, though he made some payments to the bank afterwards, 
aggregating about two hundred dollars. Gaddess Brothers failed, and 
subsequently paid thirty per cent. of Veazey’s note to the bank. The 
balance remaining due by Veazey to the bank, the latter now seeks to 
recover from Mrs. Williams on her note of December 13, 1884. 

The appellant rests her defense to the action on two grounds: first, 
it is insisted that the transaction of December 16, 1885, or some of the 
preceding renewals of the note of December 12, 1884, amounted in law 
to a payment of the note for which the Williams note was held as col- 
lateral; and secondly, that the Williams note was pledged as collateral 
only for the Gaddess-Veazey note of December 12, 1884, and that it con- 
sequently was not held for any renewal thereof. The first five instruc- 
tions granted at the instance of the appellant, and the fourteenth prayer, 
relate to the defense of payment. The Superior Court, sitting as a jury, 
found, against the contention of the appeliant, that the transactions 
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alluded to were not intended by the bank and Veazey to be payments 
of the original debt. That branch of the case, except as presented by 
the fourteenth prayer, is, therefore, not now before us. The sixth and 
seventh instructions require no special mention. The eighth, ninth and 
tenth prayers, which were rejected, were intended to present the second 
ground of defense; and the remaining three prayers, also rejected, raise 
other questions which will be considered later on. 

On the former appeal this court said that the question then involved 
was “whether the note sued on is to be considered and treated as col- 
lateral security only for the payment of the first note of Gaddess 
Brothers, indorsed by Veazey, or as collateral security for all the notes 
given in the subsequent transactions between Veazey and the bank. 
This was a question of fact to be determined by the jury from the proof 
in the cause. It has been decided in a number of cases that it depends 
on the intention of the parties whether the giving of a new note extin- 
guishes the existing debt and creates another obligation, or is to be 
considered as a mere renewal of the old note for which it is substituted. 
If the old debt is extinguished, the collateral security ceases to operate. 
If the old debt continues to exist there is no extinguishment of the col- 
teral security.” 

The proposition announced by the eighth prayer is this: If the note 
sued on was delivered to the bank by Veazey as collateral for the note 
of December 12, 1884, signed by Gaddess Brothers and indorsed by 
Veazey and discounted for him by the bank, and if either Veazey or 
the bank did not intend that the note sued on was to be held as collat- 
eral for any note given in renewal of the Gaddess-Veazey note of 
December 12, 1884, or for any discounts made by the bank for Veazey 
subsequent to December, 1884, then the bank could not recover. The 
ninth and tenth prayers present, in a different form, substantially the 
same proposition. Obviously, these prayers, as framed, could not have 
been granted. They do not set forth the proposition which was intended 
to be relied on. 

- Wherever collateral security is given for the payment of debt, the 
collateral will continue as a security until the debt is satisfied, unless 
both the parties to the original contract agree to its surrender, or the 
pledgee in some other way discharges or releases it. If the debt be evi- 
denced by a promissory note and upon the maturity of that note the 
parties intend by renewal merely to extend the time for payment and 
nothing more, then a simple renewal so made will not extinguish the 
original debt. (//lannigan v. Hambleton, 54 Md. 222.) The same debt 
will still remain. Consequently, the collateral pledged for it in the first 
instance will not be released where the renewal transaction is, and was 
meant by both parties to be, a mere extension of the time for payment. 
~ (3 Rand. Com. Pa., Sec. 1,571.) It equally follows that the er parte unex- 
pressed intention of the pledger that the collateral shall not apply to 
and secure a renewal which is, in fact, a mere extension of the time for 
payment, and not an extinguishment of the original debt, cannot defeat 
the right acquired by the pledgee under the contract made by both of 
them when the debt was created. The right so acquired is the right of 
a bona fide holder for value. (1 Danl. Neg., Sec.824.) And it is a right to 
retain the collateral until the debt shall be paid or extinguished. 
Now, the eighth, ninth and tenth prayers, as submitted to the Superior 
Court, did not require the jury to find that the Williams note was, under 
the original contract, pledged as collateral only for one particular Gad- 
dess-Veazey note, but denied the right of the bank to recover if the 
pledge was made as security for the payment of the first Gaddess-Vea- 
zey note, provided Veazey intended that the collateral should not apply 
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to any renewal, though the bank, in good faith, intended that it should, 
and though the debt, notwithstanding the renewals, remained the same 
throughout. This is making the question turn, not on the intention of 
the parties, but upon the intention of one of them, and is the very error 
which the bank fell into in its prayer on the former trial, and which caused 
a reversal of the judgmentthen appealed from. (70 Md. 350.) The Superior 
Court was, therefore, clearly right in rejecting these prayers. Had the 
prayers left it to the jury to find that the note sued on was, under the 
agreement between Veazey and the bank, pledged for the Veazey-Gad- 
dess note of December 12, 1884, only, and that it was also agreed that 
Mrs. Williams’ note should not be held by the bank as collateral 
for any note given by Veazey in renewal of or in substitution for the 
note of December 12, 1884, then it would have been perfectly proper, 
had the evidence sustained the hypothesis of the prayers, to have 
instructed the jury thatthe note of Mrs. Williams could not be treated 
as collateral security for any such renewal or substituted note, unless 
both parties subsequently agreed, expressly or impliedly, that it should 
be, because if the contract between the parties made the collateral 
applicable exclusively to one note, and to no renewal thereof, it would 
have required a new contract to make the note sued on liable for the 
payment of some other or different note ; and if either of the parties to 
the original contract did not assent to the making of such new agree- 
ment, then, of course, no new agreement could have existed, and no 
recovery could be had. Whilst this is the doctrine intended to be 
announced, the prayers failed to present it. 

The eleventh prayer, after reciting the original transaction and the 
several renewals, and leaving to the jury to find that the note sued on 
was intended by both Veazey and the bank to remain as collateral for 
the note of December 16, 1885, restricted the bank, in the event of the 
verdict being for it, to a recovery of only the amount “the court may, 
upon the evidence, find to have been due and owing by the defendant 
to said Veazey at the time of said discount in December, 1885.” In 
other words, though the bank took the Williams note in good faith as 
collateral, and therefore for value, and by the agreement of both Veazey 
and itself continued to hold it for all the subsequent renewals of the 
same debt, yet, in fact, if Mrs. Williams owed Veazey nothing on her 
note when the transaction of December 16, 1885, took place, the bank 
could recover nothing from her. Such is not the law. Had Mrs. 
Williams paid Veazey the entire amount of the note, after its pledge 
to the bank, without the assent of the bank, or had she really owed him 
nothing on it in the first instance, the right of the bank to recover from 
Mrs. Williams the balance due to it by Veazey cannot be questioned. 
After anote is once pledged, payment to the pledger will not discharge 
or satisfy it and will not constitute a defense on the maker’s part against 
the pledgee. (Grzswold v. Davis, 31 Vermont 390.) 

The twelfth prayer sought an instruction to the effect that if the note 
sued on was left as collateral security for the Gaddess-Veazey note of 
December 12, 1884, and for all renewals thereof, and for no other pur- 
poses, and that in December, 1885, Veazey had his own note 
for $12,000 discounted by the bank, and left with the bank as col- 
lateral security for his said note, the note of Gaddess Brothers for 
$12,246, “then the plaintiff cannot recover on the note sued on as col- 
lateral security for the note of the said Veazey so discounted in Decem- 
ber, 1885.” 

The thirteenth prayer is substantially the same. The vice of these 
prayers lies in the assumption that the transaction of December 16, 
1885, was not a continuation of the original indebtedness, because differ- 
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ing from the previous extensions merely in form. They assume that the 
note of December 16th created a new and entirely different obligation, 
without submitting to the court, sitting as a jury, to find whether the 
parties intended it to be so or not. If the Veazey note of December 16th 
really represented the same indebtedness originally created by the note 
of December 12, 1884, and was intended by both the parties to it to do 
so, the bank was undoubtedly entitled to hold the collateral for the last 
note as well as for the first. These prayers entirely ignore the essen- 
tial element of intention, and rely on the mere form of transaction, 
They were consequently erroneous, and were properly rejected. 

The fourteenth prayer asked an instruction to the effect that if, upon 
the maturity of the note of Gaddess Brothers, indorsed by Veazey, and 
dated August 17, 1885, a note of I. Parker Veazey for $12,000, dated 
December 16, 1885, was discounted by the bank for Veazey, and if his 
account was then credited with the net proceeds of that discount, and if 
Veazey drew his check, payable to the bank, on those proceeds for the 
amount realized by the discount of his note, and added sufficient cash 
to make up the amount due on the note of August 17th, and if the check 
was carried to the debt of Veazey and the Gaddess Brothers note of 
August 17th was delivered to Veazey, “then the said note of Gaddess 
Brothers was paid and the debt represented thereby was extinguished.” 
And this, too, without the slightest reference to the intention of the 
parties, and, in fact, even though they might have designed the transac- 
tion of December 16th to be a mere renewal or extension, and nota pay- 
ment at all. The prayer, wholly ignoring the element of intention, 
announces the proposition that the acts therein recited amounted, in 
law, to a payment and extinguishment of the debt for which the Wil- 
liams note was held as collateral. This is in conflict with what was 
determined on the former appeal, and is equally inconsistent with the 
second instruction granted in this case, wherein, upon substantially 
the same facts, the question of intention, as applicabie to the subject of 
payment, was explicitly left, at the instance of the appellant, to be 
found by the court before those facts could be held to establish a pay- 
ment. 

Finding no errors in the rulings excepted to, the judgment of the 
Superior Court must be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 





WHEN AN INDORSEMENT AND DELIVERY OF A 
CHECK WILL TRANSFER A DEPOSIT. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hemphill et al.v. Yerkes et al. 


Where a master in chancery, who has deposited in bank in a separate account a 
sum of money held by him as master for the benefit of one person, gives such 
person a check for the entire sum, the delivery of the check transfers to the payee 
the legal title to the deposit. 

An indorsement and delivery of the check by the payee, before the fund 
has been garnished by his creditors, transfers title to the indorsee, as against 
the creditors. 


Paxson, C. J.—This case stated is very unartificially drawn, and 
might well be quashed for this reason. Instead of being a clear state- 
ment of facts agreed upon, we are referred for many of the facts to the 
answers of the garnishees, and to certain affidavits which are attached 
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to the case stated,and made a partthereof. As an examination of 
them enables us to gather the material facts with reasonable certainty, 
we will dispose of the case as presented. The fund in controversy was 
deposited in bank to the credit of R. Jones Monaghan, master. It 
amounted to $634.14, and was part of a fund which had come into the 
hands of Mr. Monaghan as master, appointed by the court to make sale 
of certain real estate under a decree in partition. The fund in bank 
represented the share of Jonathan P. Yerkes in the proceeds of the 
sale of said real estate, all of the other heirs having been paid in full. 
Under these circumstances, the fund in bank, although deposited in the 
name of Mr. Monaghan as master, was really the money of Yerkes. He 
was the equitabie owner thereof, and entitled to demand the legal title. 
It was held in Bank v. Mason, 95 Pa. St. 113, that money deposited ina 
bank to the credit of A. may be shown to be the property of B. It 
may be reached by attachment on the part of the judgment creditors of 
B., or its payment by the bank to A. may be stopped by a proper notice 
on the part of B. that the money belongs to him. The credit on the 
books of the bank are but przma facze evidence of ownership. It is 
equally well settled, however, that, in the absence of any claim by the 
real owner, the bank cannot dispute the right of its depositor, and is 
bound to honor his check. On February 7, 1888, at or about 6 o'clock 
p. M., the said Jonathan P. Yerkes called upon Mr. Monaghan at his 
office, and received from him a check of that date for $634.14, the full 
amount of the deposit. The check was drawn as master against a fund 
standing to Mr. Monaghan’s credit as master. It was drawn against a 
particular fund, and for the whole of it. Yerkes then and there deliv- 
ered to the master a full release and discharge for the same. All the 
other parties to the equity suit had previously released him." He was 
the last party to whom a check was given. All the other parties had 
been fully paid some months before. This placed the legal as well as 
the equitable title to the fund in Jonathan P. Yerkes. It is true, as a 
general principle, that a check drawn in the ordinary form vests no 
title to the general funds of the drawer in the bank upon which it is 
drawn. (Lovdv. McCaffrey, 46 Pa. St. 410; Bank v. Gish, 72 Pa. St. 13.) 
This principle and these cases do not apply. The check was not 
drawn against the general funds of Monaghan. It was drawn against 
the whole of a specific fund which in equity belonged to the payee, and, 
as before observed, passed the legal title to the fund, even as against 
the drawer. Mr. Monaghan could not have withdrawn or repudiated 
that check. An attempt to do so would have been a fraud. To have 
drawn it out and converted it to his own use would have been 
an embezzlement. This is a test of ownership. After leaving 
Mr. Monaghan’s office on the evening of February 7th, Jonathan P. 
Yerkes, on his way home, stopped at the house of his brother, John 
Yerkes, indorsed a check, and gave it to his brother in payment of a 
debt which he owed him. This was done in pursuance of a previous 
parol agreement by which John was to receive Jonathan’s share of the 
money in the hands of the master. It was a parol assignment of the 
fund, consummated as soon as the check came into Jonathan’s hands. 
The plaintiffs, having obtained a judgment against Jonathan P. Yerkes, 
issued an attachment thereon on the same day that the settlement 
was made between Monaghan and the said Jonathan, which attachment 
was served upon the garnishees about 8 o’clock P.M. At that time 
there were no funds in the hands of either Mr. Monaghan or the bank, 
garnishees, belonging to Jonathan P. Yerkes. The attaching creditors 
could only attach his right. They stood precisely in his shoes. They 
could take what he could claim; nothing more. It cannot be con- 
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tended successfully that, as between Jonathan and his brother, John, 
the former could take this fund. He had made a parol assignment of 
it for a valuable consideration, and, before any attachment was served, 
indorsed and transferred the check to his brother, and thus passed to 
him the legal title. The learned judge below correctly held that the 
attaching creditors acquired the rights of Jonathan P. Yerkes to the 
fund. But we have endeavored to show that he had no right to it. All 
his right passed to his brother by virtue of the parol assignment and 
the delivery of the check. The error into which the learned judge 
below fell was in holding that the check gave the payee no valid claim 
upon the fund, overlooking the fact that this was not the case of an 
ordinary check drawn against general funds of the drawer, but a check 
drawn against a special fund, to which the payee held the equitable 
title. The judgment is reversed, and judgment is now entered against 
the National Bank of Chester County, garnishee, in favor of John 
Yerkes, one of the above-named defendants, for $634.14, with costs. 





ALTERATION OF A CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Appeal of Hess et al. 


A check, in the handwriting of the payee, purporting to be for $1,422, had been 
scratched after the letters ‘‘four,”’ and before the letters ‘‘ dred,’ and the letters 
‘*teen hun” had been written over such erasure in a cramped hand, though the 
other letters were given plenty of room. The figure ‘‘I,” where the amount was 
stated in figures, was darker than the other figures, and very close to the dollar 
mark. //e/d, that'the burden was on the holder to explain the erasure, though 
both the drawer and payee were dead. 


CLARK, J.—When the check which is the subject of controversy in 
this case was presented to the auditor for adjudication, it was objected 
to, upon the ground that there was an alteration in the amount; that 
the alteration was apparent and manifest upon the face of the check; 
and that the burden was upon the holder, before the check could be 
received in evidence, by competent proofs to explain it, and to show, 
either that the alteration was made before its execution, or afterwards, 
with the consent of the drawer. The auditor, however, was of opinion 
that the check did not exhibit on its face any material alteration. 
Admitting that where the alleged alterations appeared the face of the 
paper had been scratched or scraped, he was not able to discover that 
the amount of the check had been written over any other amount pre- 
viously written ; that is to say, although the check was manifestly blur- 
red and disfigured at the place of the alleged erasure, yet there was not, 
upon the face of the paper, any apparent alteration of the amount. “The 
witnesses testify,” says the auditor, “that they can see that the paper 
had been scratched, and that the ink blurred, and appeared to have 
been written over an erasure. What had been erased they do not pre- 
tend to say. It may have been a blot of ink, or the wrong word may 
have been written and immediately scratched out, and thus the ink 
blurred. It certainly does not appear, either to the naked eye, or from 
an examination under the microscope, that it was written over any par- 
ticular amount previously written.” The check was therefore received 
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in evidence, and was, without any explanation, allowed in the distribu- 
tion. The learned judge of the court below, in passing upon the report 
of the auditor, says: ‘‘ Now, an ‘alteration’ is defined to be an act done 
upon the instrument by which its meaning or language is changed. (1 
Greenl. Ev. § 566.) Where does it appear on the face of this check that 
it ever conveyed a different meaning, or spoke a different language, from 
what it does to-day? It is said that the letters ‘teen hun’ are written 
over anerasure. If that is so, the check does not disclose it, and at this 
stage of the inquiry we can look no further. All that the check shows 
is that the face of the paper, where those letters appear, had been 
scraped before the letters were written. It is admitted that not the 
slightest trace of any previous matter, either written or printed, can be 
discovered at this point. To ‘erase’ is to ‘rub or scrape out ; as letters 
or characters, written, engraved, or painted. —Webster. The scratching 
or scraping of the surface of blank paper is not an erasure, in any 
accepted sense of that term. We think, therefore, that the learned 
auditor did right in receiving the check in evidence.” If the rule be as 
stated by the learned judge, their success in completely obliterating all 
traces of the words of the genuine instrument, although there may be 
other evidences of alteration apparent, shifts the burden of proof from 
the party offering the paper in evidence to the party alleging the alter- 
ation. This would, in effect, we think, be to offer a premium upon the 
forger’s skill. If there be apparent proof on the face of the paper that 
an alteration has been made in the place where the amount or the date 
of a check or note should be written, it must be supposed, przma _facze, 
that it was the amount or the date which is altered, and that the altera- 
tion is to the prejudice of the party executing it. If this were not so, 
it would, in all cases, fall upon the drawer of the check or the maker of 
the note, in the first instance, to show what was the matter erased, 
before the holder is required to explain what is otherwise manifest, viz., 
that the instrument has been altered in a material part. 

At the argument of the cause, in this court, the check was produced, 
and submitted to our inspection. Photographic copies were also provi- 
ded, and we have thus been afforded the same opportunities for exami- 
nation of the paper as the auditor or the court below. The mere fact 
that some of the words of a writing appear to have been written upon 
paper where it has previously been rubbed or scraped, and that the ink 
has run so as to create a blurred appearance, that, and no more, might 
not, perhaps, import any alteration, although this occurred in a material 
part; but the fact that an erasure has been made where the surface of 
the paper has been scraped may become apparent from various facts 
exhibited on the face of the paper itself. The writing upon the erased 
surface may be with a different pen, in different ink, or in a different 
hand, or the words may be crowded and cramped to fit the space origin- 
ally occupied. The mere roughness of the surface is not likely to affect 
the general style and spacing of the words, but when certain words are 
erased,and others are inserted in jieu thereof, in a space either too 
small or too large to receive them, the alteration is usually inserted in 
such a cramped or crowded manner, or in such extended form, as to 
plainly indicate the alteration. Simple faults in writing, blots, or blem- 
ishes are, in most cases, thus readily distinguishable from an alteration 
in the body of the instrument, whether made fraudulently or in good 
faith. That this check was scraped or rubbed, as if to erase something, 
is patent and plain; indeed, that is not disputed. The sizing and a por- 
tion of the surface of the paper has been removed. At this particular 
place the paper is so thin that, holding it to the light, one may almost 
see through it; whereas, the other portions of the paper are quite per- 
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fect. The marks of an instrument with a sharp edge are plainly visible, 
The allegation is that the check, originally, was for $422 (although 
written four hundred 22-100 dollars,) and was raised to $1,422. It is 
plain that the words, “the sum of four . . . 22-100” are unaltered, 
They are undoubtedly just as they were originally written. It is very 
remarkable that where the writer had plenty of room, and to spare, in 
the line devoted to the amount, and he started out apparently to occupy 
it, that he should stop at the place of the erasure, in the middle of a 
word, and from that point cramp and crowd the words or letters, as if 
the space was limited. It will be observed, also, that the crowding of 
the letters and contracting of the spaces is confined to the place where 
the paper was scraped ; that the space covered by the alleged erasure is 
just sufficient to contain the word “hundred” with the usual spacing, 
and the letters “dred” appear to be written upon the space between 
the “22-100” andthe word preceding, where no erasure was made ; that 
after the word “ four” there is apparent a remnant of the matter erased, 
and that the letters “teen’’ appear to have had no connection with 
“four” until after the erasure, the hair-line finish of the “r” having 
been formed as if that letter was the last one of the word. It is also a 
singular coincidence that the figure “1,” inthe figures on the corner, 
denoting the amount of the check, is very close to the ($) dollar-mark, 
and is of a much darker shade or color than either of the other figures, 
which are alleged to have been made at the same time, with the same 
ink, and the same pen. The general appearance is that of an altered 
paper. The alteration, we think, is manifest and apparent at the first 
glance, and a critical and careful examination confirms this impression. 
The alteration may have been made at the time, with the knowledge 
and approval of the parties; but as the writing, including the alteration, 
is inthe hand of the payee, it is the duty of the holder to explain it. It 
is unimportant that both parties to the transaction are dead. An expla- 
nation is thereby rendered more difficult, perhaps; but the security and 
safe transmission of negotiable paper demand that the rule so well 
established in our decisions shall be maintained. 

The maker of negotiable paper is always presumed, in the absence of 
evidence, to have issued it clear of all blemishes, erasures, and altera- 
tions, and the burden of showing that it was defective when issued is 
upon the holder. (Heffner v. Wenrich, 32 Pa. St. 423.) As a general 
rule, the law presumes in favor of innocence, but this presumption does 
not extend to the alteration of negotiable instruments. ‘“ He who takes 
a blemished bill or note takes it with all its imperfections on its head.” 
He becomes sponsor for them, and, though he act honestly, he acts neg- 
ligently. The law presumes against negligence as a degree of culpability; 
but it presumes that he had not only satisfied himself of the innocence 
of the transaction, but that he has provided himself with the proofs of 
it, to meet a scrutiny he hada right to expect. (Szmpson v. Stackhouse, 
9 Pa. St. 186.) Tothe same effect are Pazne v. Edsell, 19 Pa. St. 178; 
Clark v. Eckstein, 22 Pa. St. 507; Alzller v. Reed, 27 Pa. St. 244: and 
many cther cases. The distinction as to the province of the court and 
of the jury, excepting as it may involve the question of the burdens of 
proof, is rendered unimportant, by the fact that the auditor in the first 
instance, and the learned judge afterwards, performed the functions of 
both court and jury. Thecheck was not only received in evidence, but 
it was allowed in the distribution, without any explanation whatever. 
We are of opinion that the decree in this case cannot be sustained. The 
decree of the orphans’ court is therefore reversed, and the record remit- 
ted for further proceedings; the appellee to pay the costs of this 
appeal. 
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COLLECTION OF CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hazlett v. Commercial National Bank. 

Plaintiff deposited with defendant, a bank. his own check on another bank. 
Defendant, instead of collecting the check, exchanged it fora bank draft, which 
was not paid, and then notified plaintiff that it held the draft subject to his order. 
Plaintiff thereupon, with knowledge of all the facts, directed defendant to hold the 
draft for a few days, and, if not paid, send it to him. //e/d, that plaintiff had con- 
doned defendant’s negligence, and could not hold it liable for not collecting his 
check. 

Paxson, C. J.—When the plaintiff drew his check for $5,000 on the 
Penn National Bank of Pittsburgh, and deposited said check with the 
Commercial National Bank of Philadelphia for collection, he made the 
latter bank his agent. The mere fact that the collecting bank credited 
him with the check as cash did not alter that relation. This is done 
daily. Indeed, it is the almost universal usage to credit such collec- 
tions as cash, unless the customer making such deposit is in weak credit. 
If the check is unpaid, it is charged on again, and the unpaid check 
returned to the depositor. The receipt of a check for collection involves 
the duty of due diligence on the part of the collecting bank. If the 
money is lost through its neglect, it becomes fixed for the money. This 
is familiar law. The defendant bank, instead of sending the check to 
an agent in Pittsburgh for collection, sent it direct to the Penn Bank, 
and received by return mail the check of that bank on the National 
Bank of the Republic, its Philadelphia correspondent. This was irreg- 
ular. As a collecting agent, it had no right to receive anything from 
the Penn Bank but the money. A check or draft on another bank is 
not payment. If the money had been lost, for this reason, without 
more, the defendant bank would have been liable, and would have had 
no right to charge off the check against the plaintiff. It appears prob- 
able, however, that the check might still have been collected, if due dil- 
igence had been used. The Penn National Bank suspended about noon 
on May 21, 1884. It reopened on Saturday, May 24, about 2 P. M., and 
remained open until noon on Monday, May 26. During this reopening 
all checks that were presented were paid. The check of the Penn Bank 
reached Philadelphia on May 22d, and was presented to the National 
Bank of the Republic. Payment was refused then, as well as on several 
subsequent davs. On May 22d, the defendant bank wired the plaintiff 
that ‘‘ We have received from Penn Bank, in return for your check, 
their draft on Bank of Republic, which is not good, which we hold sub- 
ject to your orders.”” The plaintiff had then a right to repudiate what 
the defendant bank had done, and hold it for the money. He did not 
do so. On the contrary, he wired the bank as follows: “ Your telegram 
was duly received, and contents noted. The Penn Bank is all right ; 
and their draft, as mentioned, will be paid in a day or two. Please hold 
for a few days, and, if not honored, return to me.” It must be borne in 
mind that when the plaintiff sent this telegram he was in possession of 
all the facts, and knew far more about the Penn Bank than did the col- 
lecting bank in Philadelphia. With this information, he directed the 
draft on Philadelphia to be held for a few days. He cannot now com- 
plain of the delay. It was hisown act, and condoned the original negli- 
gence. Moreover, it isa conclusive answer to the allegation that the 
defendant bank was no longer his agent. The telegram was an order 
from a principal to his agent, or it was a piece of impertinence. We 
find no error in the rulings of the court below. Judgment affirmed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS AND BANKING—MINGLING FUNDS.—Plaintiff sent to one E,, 
a banker, a draft on E., directing him to remit the proceeds to a certain 
bank for plaintiff's credit. Money was deposited with E.to meet the 
draft. Before the remittance was made according to plaintiff’s instruc- 
tions, E. died: Ae/d, that the title to the fund was in plaintiff, and did 
not become part of E.’s estate, though it was mingled with other funds 
of E., and an action for recovery will lie. [/7zvst Nat. Bank v. Hummel, 


Colo. ] 


CONTRACT—ACCEPTANCE OF DRAFT.—Where a telegram, “ We will 
honor draft of cost of cattle consigned to us,” has been treated by both 
parties as referring to several different drafts and shipments, it binds 
the sender to accept all such drafts until it is revoked, since the con- 
struction which the parties put upon their contract will, if not inconsist- 
oie with its terms, be adopted by the courts. [Ha//v. First Nat. Bank, 

Il.) 


CORPORATIONS—DISSOLUTION.—Where stock which has been sub- 
scribed for, but not taken up by the subscribers, is transferred to the 
company as “treasury stock,” and then sold to third parties for less 
than its face value, such stock, though purporting to be full paid, will, 
when called in question by creditors of the corporation, be held to be 
paid up only to the amount that was actually paid for it, within the 
meaning of Rev. St. Ill., ch. 32, $5, which makes stockholders liable for 
corporate debts for the amount unpaid upon their stock. [Ad/ng v. 
Ward, I1;} 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONSIDERATION.—In an action upon a 
note valid upon its face, it appeared that plaintiff purchased it before 
maturity for value, having knowledge of a collateral agreement warrant- 
ing the mares for which it was given to be with foal, but that he was ignor- 
ant of its breach: He/d, that the breach was no defense to the action. 
[A7iller v. Ottaway, Mich.} 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—EVIDENCE.—In an action on a note, 
where the defense is a denial of its execution, and plaintiff's witnesses 
testify that defendant admitted executing the note, evidence tending to 
prove a repudiation of the claim for which the note was given, occurring 
before the date of the note, is irrelevant. [Dorsett v. Clother, I1l.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—GAMING.—Where the defense to an 
action on a note is that it was given in settlement of gambling contracts 
entered into by defendant, through a broker, with third persons, settle- 
ments made between defendant and his broker are not competent ro 
show that the contracts were gambling transactions. [Grudbey v. Nation- 
al Bank of Ilino?s, ll. | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSER.—Although by Rev. St. III., ch. 
98, § 7, the indorser of a note is not liable thereon until the holder has 
exhausted his remedies against the maker, yet if the indorser waive that 
privilege, and pay the amount due, he becomes subrogated to the right 
of the holder, since such a payment cannot be considered as a voluntary 
one. | Zelford v. Garrels, Il1.] 


BROKER—COMMISSIONS.—The rights and duties of a broker employ- 
ed to secure a loan depend upon the same principles which govern the 
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broker who undertakes to find a purchaser of property. He is entitled 
to his commissions when he has procured a lender ready, willing, and 
able to lend the money upon the authorized terms. [Peet v. Sherwood, 
Minn. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—DISCHARGE.—In an action on a promis- 
sory note, it appeared that defendant was joint maker of the note, and 
had after its maturity paid one-half of it to plaintiff's son, who erased 
defendant’s name at his request: /e/d, that such part payment was not 
a discharge of the note, whether plaintiff's son had authority to make 
the erasure or not, and that defendant was still liable. [F/dred v. Peter- 
son, lowa.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FAILURE OF CONSIDERATION.—In an 
action On a promissory note by the payee, an answer which alleges a 
failure of consideration is not demurrable because it fails to allege that 
the note was procured by deception and fraud, as failure of considera- 
tion may be consistent with an honest intent. [Au/tman -Taylor Co. v. 
Trainer, lowa.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS--INTEREST.—A note not made payable 
at any particular place is governed as to interest by the law of the State 
where it was made and delivered. [Clarév. Searight, Penn. | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PLEADING.—An allegation in a petition 
that ‘the defendant, by his promissory note filed herewith, agreed and 
promised to pay,” etc., is sufficient averment of the execution and deliv- 


ery of the note. [Bell v. Mansfields, Ky.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—Section 136, ch. 16, Comp. St., 
which makes stockholders in a corporation liable for debts contracted 
by the corporation while its officers are in default in publishing an 
annual notice stating “ the amount of all the existing debts of the cor- 
poration,” is guasz penal, but is not a penalty ; the evident purpose 
being to secure the rights of creditors, and an action to recover such 
debts is not barred by the statute of limitations in one year. [Howell v. 
Roberts, Neb.] 

CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.—A director of a corporation who contracts 
with another director of the same corporation concerning the com- 
pany’s property, who was also business manager, with certain enumer- 
ated and limited powers, is chargeable with notice of any defect in the 
manager's power to make said contract. [Sehetter v. Southern Or. Co., 
Oreg. | 

CORPORATION-—ANNUAL STATEMENT.—Under Comp. St. Mont., div. 
5, § 360, the trustees, in the absence of a formal dissolution of the cor- 
poration, are liable for its debts, on failure to file and publish the state- 
ment, though the corporation has been totally insolvent for some 
months prior to September Ist, and has transferred all its property to 
one of its creditors. [Gaus v. Switzer, Mont.] 


CORPORATIONS—CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—A corporation is not a 
“citizen,” within the meaning of Const. U. S., art. 4, § 2, providing that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.” [Vor/folk, etc.,R. Co. v. Common- 
wealth, U. S.S. C.] 


LIMITATIONS—ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—An indorsement of a creditor 
upon a promissory note, made by the payee after the statute of limita- 
tions has run upon the note, and without the direction or knowledge of 
the maker, is not admissible as evidence of payment in favor of the 
payee. [Laster v. Easter, Kan.| 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—BONA FIDE HOLDER.—In an action on a 
promissory note by an indorsee, an instruction given that if he knew 
that the note was fraudulently obtained, or had such notice as would 
put a reasonable man on inquiry as to its illegality, it would show bad 
faith, and he could not recover, was more favorable to defendant than 
he was entitled to. [Heems v. Douglas, Mich.] 





POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURE. 


In the August Forum, Prince Krapotine makes some most interest- 
ing and encouraging statements as to “high farming.” Thirty years 
ago, twenty-two bushels of wheat to the acre was considered a fair crop 
in France, while the present average is at least thirty-three bushels on 
the same land, and in the best soils the crop is considered good only 
when it yields from forty-three to forty-eight bushels, and occasionally 
as much as fifty-five and a half bushels to the acre. At Whitley, Eng- 
land, from 77 to 110 tons of beets have been grown on an acre, and in 
France for fourteen consecutive years, on the same lot of land, forty 
tons of fodder for ensilage—that is, the food of four cows at least—is 
obtained from an acre. Paris market gardeners are able to pay 126f. 
rent to the acre and make a good living. They use artificial means of 
heating the soil, as well as the air,so as to hurry on early vegetables. 
The Island of Jersey is a land of open-field culture, yet it nourishes a 
population of two inhabitants to each acre,and the early potato crop 
returns more than $300 to each acre planted. Besidesthis, cereals and 
grass are grown for cattle,and more than one cow is supported on 
each acre of grass land. In addition to the enormous amount of dairy 
products exported, 1,500 milch cows a year are sent away, so that an 
agricultural produce to the amount of $250 an acre of the entire surface 
of the island. including the rocks, is obtained. Mr. Bashford, in the 
Island of Jersey, has vineries which cover thirteen acres, and the 
money returns from them greatly exceed those of an ordinary English 
farm of 1,300 acres. The last year’s crops were twenty-five tons of 
grapes, eighty tons of tomatoes, thirty tons of potatoes, six tons of 
beans. The cost of the houses is only $2.34 to the square yard, without 
taking into account the pipes, and all the work is done by thirty-six 
men. A thousand loads of coke and coal are all the fuel that is required. 
The Island of Guernsey nourishes 1,300 souls to each square mile of 
soil, which is less productive than that of jersey, but the land is given 
over to market-gardening and greenhouse culture. These greenhouses 
are seen all over the fields and on the steep slopes of the hills, the ori- 
gin of this new departure being the production of grapes, which were 
started some thirty years ago. Five hundred tons of grapes are annu- 
ally exported now, and yet the most important crops under glass are 
tomatoes, potatoes, carrots, etc. Three-fourths of an acre under glass 
and heated for three months in the spring yields some eight tons of 
tomatoes and 200 pounds of beans as a first crop in April and May, to 
be followed by two crops more in summer and autumn. In simple 
glass and plank shelters pea plants cover walls in places for a length 
of a quarter of a mile, and potatoes are dug in April at the rate of five 
bushels to twenty-one feet square. 
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MONEY GETTING AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The following is the larger portion of the excellent address of Mr. 
Charles Parsons, of St. Louis, as president of the American Bankers’ 
Association : 

I recollect to have heard a lady ask a child what her father and 
mother were talking about in so animated a manner. “Oh,” she replied, 
“Money; money, always money.” So it seems always, wherever we go, 
with whomsoever we converse, it is always money that is the absorbing 
topic. Perhaps never in the world’s history was it so much so as now : 
it seems to be the one thing most valued, most sought for, and its pur- 
suit the great object of life for the entire civilized world. The mer- 
chant in his store, the banker in his office, the manufacturer in his work- 
shop, the doctor with his patients, the farmer on his land, and even the 
clergy seeking a more lucrative call for the exercise of their duties, all 
seek the mighty dollar. The days of knight-errantry, in which the pan- 
oplied chivalry of the world went forth to do battle for the right, to 
rescue the unfortunate from persecution or peril, and to help the weak 
against the strong, are long since past, and the knightly deeds of those 
days are buried in the mouldy pages of forgotten books. The era of 
religious devotion, when vast numbers of men and women spent their 
lives in meditation and prayer, thinking more of the hereafter than the 
present, passing their time in devout aspirations or ecstatic visions, 
either dwelling in the depths of humiliation or standing on the heights 
of the mount of hope and promise, is also gone, and we seem to have 
come down to an age of sober fact, material progress, in short, the age 
of money getting. It may be reasonably questioned, how far this chase 
for money is warranted, whether we are not setting up a deity of mam- 
mon that, instead of being a proper object for worship, may turn out to 
be adevil that will tear and rend us. I remember to have seen, many 
years since, a book which urged the importance of getting money, and 
arguing in favor of its diligent pursuit, with the great object in view of 
making it of use to others. No doubt this would be a noble end to 
have in view in the temperate pursuit of gain, but too often the mind is 
wholly absorbed in the pursuit, and forgets the proper end, in the race 
for accumulation. 

But itis now our special and immediate business to consider pecuni- 
ary matters, and we may therefore be deemed to be in the particular 
line of occasion and duty if we talk and reason about money and cur- 
rency. 

There is no subject that is so important to our civil and political life, 
after that of a good government, as that of the money of the country. 
A bad currency can do more harm in a year than the march of an invad- 
ing army; it can destroy all the values of what constitutes our immense 
system of credit. One of the greatest misfortunes of the South which 
confronted its people at the end of the late war, was the total destruc- 
tion of their currency, credit,and banking system. All had tobe recon- 
structed on the ruins of almost total bankruptcy. Important is it, there- 
fore, that no calamity like this shall be allowed tocome on any country, 
except under circumstances which override all pecuniary considerations 
in importance. In connection with this, we must bear in mind that no 
mode of conducting business can be found available that does not con- 
template payment of balances, at least, in cash, all economies of checks, 
and clearing houses come at last to a point, when cash must go to 
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liquidate balances; and nowa point which interests a vast number of 
the American people seems to be in what medium shall these be 
liquidated, shall it be in two metals or one; and if one, what shall that 
be; or if it is possible to make it in two, how shall they be made to go 
hand in hand, amicably discharging their beneficent functions in paying 
these balances of debt? for, however small they may be, compared to the 
total of transactions, the money of account fixes the total value of all 
the great sum. 

Quaint old John Bunyan wrote an allegory, which, in that peculiar 
line of intellectual effort, was the most remarkable since the Book of 
Job. Among the very numerous and singular persons whom the prison- 
er in Bedford Jail made his hero Christian acquainted with, as the lat-: 
ter was making his pilgrimage from the City of Destruction to the 
resplendent, glorious city of the heavenly world, was one Demas, for 
whom he seems to have had no little aversion. It seems this Demas 
was trying to lead off those devout minded persons, who were wont to 
go on pilgrimages heavenward, from their legitimate journey, with the 
statement that he had found a silver mine, and his efforts seemed made 
to persuade them to seek for this white metal of the mine with him, 
and cease their travels. It is plainly intimated that in thus yielding to 
temptation they were in great danger of arriving ultimately at a point 
antipodal to that for which they had set out. Bunyan was a strong 
believer in the golden city with its golden streets, and I suppose if there 
was coin there he would have much preferred that it should be of that 
color. One of my friends, whois disposed to advocate the Demas side 
of this question, and consequently differs widely from Bunyan, is 
inclined to think the major part of our fraternity are of the Bunyan 
belief, and opposed to the color of this element of our currency ; but | 
am sure there is no prejudice with this association against the one cur- 
rency in favor of the other, except as its members suppose the one more 
suitable to discharge the duties of a medium and to meet the views of 
the great commercial world than the other; such I understand to be 
the attitude of the association hereto. In 1885, at Chicago, there was 
a most lengthy discussion onthe subject, and so far as voting was con- 
cerned, it was settled ; but, like Banquo’s ghost, it would not down, and 
last year came up again at Kansas City. You remember the discussions 
there, its reference to the executive council, its action, and that of 
Congress since. It seems to be a great misfortune that people cannot 
come to the consideration of so important a matter, without showing 
bad temper or trying to array one part of the country or one part of 
society against the other, or of accusing those who differ with them of 
wrong Or mercenary motives. The man whose interests lie in one direc- 
tion gradually comes to see his side in a magnified light, and becomes of 
the opinion that the other is wholly in the wrong, and after a time, 
impatient even of toleration, breaks out in denunciations against all 
who differ, forgetting that his opponents may be just as honestly con- 
vinced in the other direction, believing his course will lead the nation 
tothe bad. Perhaps it may be well to consider the arguments offered 
by the two sides on this question, and whocompose the parties arguing. 

And first, the silver men proper are composed of those who either 
own or work the mines, or who are directly dependent on the results of 
their production, from which comes so large a part of our mineral 
wealth, sending forth in 1889, to the world, fifty million ounces of silver, 
which, at 93% cents per ounce, is $46,750,000, and if computed on the 
basis of our former coinage rate, would have made 64,646,464 coined dol- 
lars. Nocountry produces so much silver as ours; the entire product 
of the world in 1889, being 126 million ounces; and therefore the 
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subject is well entitled to consideration as an important element of 
our national wealth, and everything that tends to its enhancement in 
value is worthy of careful attention, not alone for its own sake, or for 
that of those who own or work the mines, as would be the case witha . 

roduct not made into money, but because, secondly, there is another 
and still more important and larger class of silver advocates who 
claim that their interests are largely dependent upon the proper solu- 
tion of this question, and they are the agriculturists or those who 
claim to represent them. They assert that the decline of prices of 
acricultural products began and has kept pace with that of silver, 
which, from $1.2929 per ounce, in 1873, ran down to an average of 93% 
cents last year, and they argue that the decline in price of silver is the 
cause of that of wheat and other farm products, and that if silver were 
again restored to its value in former years, these products would rise 
in proportion. They point to the greater prosperity of India since the 
decline in silver and claim that the Hindoo peasant who formerly got 
70 cents per bushel for his wheat, has, last year, been getting at the 
seaboard, about a dollar in silver, which is the coin of his country, and 
his only standard of value, and that this means prosperity for him, 
while our farmers have been getting, in 1889, about 70 cents in gold, 
instead of a dollar,as formerly. They say the farmer has no means of 
fixing the price of his commodities, and cannot strike, for the products 
of his labor can be gotten elsewhere than in this country, for the for- 
eign market—which must take a part—and so governs the price, and 
no means exist by which he can limit supply, or restrict production ; so 
they maintain that if silver could be increased in price, up to our 
coinage standard the world over, then the East Indian would be set 
back to starvation wages, and the American farmer, with his added 25 
or 30 cents per bushel on wheat, would prosper. That our money 
supply is not equal to our wants, and that nations prosper in proportion 
tothe amount of money they have in circulation ; that, for some thou- 
sands of years, silver was always money evervwhere, and a legal tender 
upto 1819, when England demonetized it; that this did not seriously 
affect its use or value, which continued the same until the unfortunate 
war of 1870 forced France to pay Germany 1,000 millions of dollars, 
when the latter country joined England in demonetizing silver, followed 
by usin 1873. They also claim that silver has not fallen, but gold has 
risen, and that 412% grains of silver, in 1873, would buy about the same 
wheat, corn beef and pork as now, and will buy now about one-fifth 
more cotton and egys, and one-tenth more sugar, than then; that the 
stoppage of free coinage was effected by the creditor class to increase 
the value of money, so enhancing worth of a dollar to get the prop- 
erty of the country into their hands, and reduce the great mass of 
population to be their tenants. They even denounce the advocates of 
a gold currency as brigands, who, underthe protection of law, are rob- 
bing the people—one of the foremost advocates of free coinage in the 
Senate claims that the entire difference between the prices that ruled 
for the various farm products in 1873 and since, is chargeable to gold 
account, and claims the loss in cotton as being a grand total of $1,411,- 
000,000, and in wheat as $1,700,000,000; he even charges up to silver 
demonetization the estimated value of the labor of all the men idle in 
the United States, making a computation that the whole number is 
2,250,000 persons, and figures an annual loss of $1,400,000,000 in con- 
sequence. He claims that the evils prophesied in consequence of coin- 
ing two millions a month have not followed, and that future prophe- 
sies of evil are equally unreliable, and that,as the production of gold is 
decreasing, it may be absolutely necessary to make silver the principal 
18 
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medium of currency as the most abundant metal, and that the best 
money is the cheapest, so it is coin. 

Per contra, the opponents of free silver coinage claim that a terrible 
misfortune would ensue upon its adoption, that it would soon makeit 
the exclusive currency of the country and demonetize gold, thus throw- 
ing out of use 689 million dollars, which now, either in coin or gold cer- 
tificates, or gold bullion, serves as currency, and even if it is not in the 
pockets of the people, is yet, as a reserve, performing the part of a cir- 
culating medium ; that this enormous sum of gold, thus ceasing to be 
money, would make a tight money market, and almost certainly a catas- 
trophe would follow, widespread in extent, which would create great 
loss and damage tothe business and laboring interests of the country 
and innumerable bankruptcies; that our present currency, be it bank 
notes, greenbacks, or silver and gold certificates, passes current, not 
alone here, but in all parts of Europe, for all being on gold foundation 
and redeemable in that metal, they will pay debts in England, France 
and Germany, and those made redeemable in silver, all will be section- 
alized, only available at home, or, if used elsewhere, will be there simply 
as merchandise, at such a discount asthe variations of the silver market 
call for ; that in our dealings with foreign countries we will, as prior to 
resumption of specie payments, have to make two calculations, first, 
price of exchange, and second, difference in value of our currency from 
theirs ; that this agitation is gotten up and carried on by the silver 
producers, who would be the only gainers, all others being ultimately 
losers; that it would prevent loans of money from Canadian and British 
banks and other parties to this country, on account of varying nature of 
dollar value, and so siill further stop free circulation of money and tend 
to financial stringency. They say that in 1880 and 1881, on a gold basis, 
we got large prices for our wheat and flour, and that it is not the price 
of silver that has made agricultural products low, but immense produc- 
tion here and elsewhere; that the law of supply and demand governs ; 
that at the present time a short crop here and in Europe has largely 
enhanced prices of produce, as it always will; that this scheme will 
provincialize us, narrow the scope of our commercial effort, take us out 
of the list of leading nations and put us on a par with the Orientals; that 
by clinging to a gold basis we attract capital and business, broaden our 
influence and trade, and carry our commercial and financial transac- 
tions everywhere ; that the maintenance of the double standard perma- 
nently is not possible while our country produces fifty million ounces of 
silver at a par value in coin of $64,646,464, and Mexico on our borders 
furnishing $40,706,000 more, while we produced only $32,817,000 of gold, 
with an importation of $12,061,520 in 1889, a use in the arts of $16,697,- 
ooo and last year an export of $50,948,273 ; making a net loss of gold of 

22,766,753; while ofsilver our export was $40,730,014, use in arts $8,766,- 
ooo, and thus an increase of silver in 1889 of $23,195,332; that the immedi- 
ate result of free coinage would be to raise the price of silver, but that 
this would also set at work men in many a mine now unprofitable, 
increase the product, and so accelerate the result of coming to a silver 
basis ; that the prosperity of a country brings money to it, and that 
no government measures to furnish it, out of the usual course, produce 
more than atemporary prosperity, but that the supply will come always 
when a country has that to sell which the world wants. It is also 
claimed that immense sums of silver will be shipped here from Mexico 
and many European nations which stand ready to send us silver and 
receive our gold, and that we will thus be bulling the silver market of 
the world ; that, as to the men out of employment—there is ample work 
for all who desire it, and have any knowledge of a useful art, or are 
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disposed to do manual labor, and that the constant inflow of foreign- 
ers shows that charge to be groundless ; that during the last ten years 
there has been a general increase in labor price; that in fact we are 
very prosperous now, and have more money per capita than any coun- 
try save France ; that our money buys a much larger amount of: man- 
ufactured articles than formerly and that if people are in debt, it is 
either because they have lived more expensively, become more specula- 
tive, or purchased lands for which they expect to pay out of future earn- 
ings, and further that prices of products in 1873 were on a currency 
basis when coin of both sorts was at a high premium. They deny the 
charge that capital is benefited by contraction, and claim that capital 
gains by general prosperity indisputably, and that their interest in the 
matter is that of good citizens only. 

I believe I have given the principal arguments that have been urged 
on both sides of this question. Congress has passed a bill for the pur- 
chase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, and which leaves the 
standard gold; the tendency has been to raise the price of silver very 
largely and yet gold is the metal of free coinage and silver is not; it 
may be that we can take up the large production of silver at high 
prices, and still keep gold as the coin of value; if so, we will constantly 
increase our currency by this absorption of silver and issue of Treasury 
notes, which will also take the place of National bank notes fast going 
out of circulation. No one can tell how large is the capacity of this 
country to absorb money or people, and as silver isa dona fide coin, and 
can never sink to be valueless, being certainly the next thing to gold, it 
seems worth while to try-this experiment fairly. If we can make the 
rest of the world—so far as thev need it—buy our silver at as near as 
possible the old coinage price, it will be well; if it turns out that we 
begin to be flooded with foreign silver, and the product of our mines is 
not purchased abroad as usual, we can consider what is next best to be 
done. Under all circumstances, it is satisfactory that a “ modus vevend?”’ 
has been for the time arrived at, and the new experiment must and will 
be tried by the Secretary of the Treasury, with all fairness. The avowed 
object stated in the bill isto maintain the two metals on a parity. The 
silver notes issued by the Government will cost a dollar for each dollar 
issued, not, as heretofore, 70to 75 cents in cost and balance in trust of 
either a higher or lower power. 

If the result should be to arrive at a price for silver near or quite equal 
to $1.2929 per oz., then no further agitation of this subject will arise. If, 
on the contrary, there should be a serious failure in this respect, each 
side will again agitate the question, the one claiming the mesure was 
not radical enough, and the other that any movement in the direction 
of making silver free of coinage as gold, and to keep it on a parity with 
it, will utterly fail. 
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CLEARINGS OF COUNTRY COLLECTIONS. 


The following paper was read by Mr. C. W. Hammond, Cashier Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Buffalo, at the Saratoga Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association : 

The greater part of the business of the United States is settled with 
bank checks and drafts, and the nearer the location to the great finan- 
cial centers the greater the proportion of checks used. Those who are 
interested in seeing the exact figures are referred to the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1881, which contains tables compiled 
from reports made by the National banks of the United States showing 
the nature of their receipts for two separate dates, viz., nage 30 and Sep- 
tember 17, 1881. In New York City on June 3oth the receipts were 
made up of 98;7, per cent. checks, drafts, etc., and 1,°%, per cent. gold 
coin, silver coin and paper currency. In other cities the checks and 
drafts were 94,,%, per cent. and actual money 4,4 per cent. In the coun- 
try outside of these places the checks and drafts constituted 81,4,, and 
cash 18,3, per cent. The receipts on September 17th showed in each of 
the divisions named practically the same proportions between cash and 
checks and drafts. 

The use of these substitutes for cash is greatly facilitated by clearing 
houses established in nearly all of the important cities of the country. 

So far, however, clearing house facilities have only been exterded to 
local checks and drafts; in other words, the clearing house in any city 
accepts in its operations only checks presented by banks belonging to it 
on other banks in the same place. 

Every bank receives daily from its customers, checks taken in pay- 
ment to them, drawn on banks located far away from its own locality, 
and often out of the usual line of its exchange. If these checks were 
received for collection without an advance of credit or cash and a charge 
made proportionate to the trouble incurred in making such collection, no 
bank could complain. But the exigencies of business custom, permitted 
to grow up without any attempt to control it, have practically thrown 
upon the banks all the expense and labor of these collections, as well as 
the loss of interest on money advanced upon them. 

Where A., who is a depositor in a country bank located at a distance 
from a financial center, sends his check to a creditor in that center as a 
payment for goods received, the dealer at the financial center, in a major- 
ity of cases, expects his bank to receive the check on deposit as cash, 
and to give him immediate credit for it. The bank is put to the labor 
and expense of the collection of the check, for which it is many times 
unable to make any charge. 

The result is that the original drawer of the check gets the use of the 
money at the expense of the bank for the time between the deposit in 
the central bank, and the time the returns are received from the collec- 
tion. Although the drawer of the check is properly the one who should 
pay the cost of this collection, the charge, small in each individual case, 
but large when the aggregate amount of such collections is taken into 
consideration, is for the most part borne by the banking community. 

The charge for this work of collection now performed by the banks 
cannot often in practice be thrown back upon the customers or upon 
the drawers of the various items as long as there is no concert of action 
among the banks at the financial center. 

The convenience of paying bills by the drawing of local checks and 
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drafts is so great and facilitates business to such an extent, and has 
therefore grown to such proportions, that competing banks accept the 
burden of these collections rather than lose valuable accounts of which 
thev form a part. The depositor in the central bank is glad to accom- 
modate a good customer of his by taking the check, and the bank in 
which he deposits it often refrains from making a proper charge for 
treating the check as cash, because it fears that if a charge is made, 
some other competing bank will do the business without charge and 
thus secure the customer's account. 

Each bank, under the pressure of competition of other banks, in order 
to retain good accounts, feels it necessary to do more or less of this col- 
lecting business without charging anything for the accommdéddation, and 
naturally does it in the directions where it incurs the least expense. 
When the most direct route of collection would entail a heavier cost, 
the item is sent through correspondents who will do it for a minimum 
charge, or for nothing, and thus the anomaly arises of checks being 
interchanged and carted all over the country in the most remarkable 
and apparently unnecessary manner. 

Assuming, therefore, that, in the present state of the business of the 
country, competition for customers on the part of the banks, and com- 
petition for trade on the part of the banks’ customers, will continue to 
make inevitable the collection of out-of-town checks and drafts by the 
banks, the problem is how to render this collection profitable, or at least 
as inexpensive as possible, without danger of offending customers or inter- 
fering with the convenient use of checks and drafts by those who make 
payments to those customers. The plan J am about to suggest will, I 
think, accomplish this purpose, although I present it with some hesita- 
tion, knowing how widespread and varied are the interests involved. It 
has the advantage of being easily tried on an inexpensive scale, and, if it 
accomplishes what is expected of it, will naturally bring about its own 
extension. I do not, however, insist on any particular form of doing 
this business with economy and profit tothe banks. The details will of 
course be arranged by the banks of each financial] center according to 
their own ideas. The plan which I am about to indicate is, I think, per- 
fectly feasible and would accomplish the result desired, and is put for- 
ward asa practical example. 

In any center of convenient size, say where there are ten banks, let a 
stock company be formed, with a capital of $200,000, the shares being 
offered to the stockholders of the banks. The shareholders of each 
bank are to take an amount of the stock, in the proportion that the cap- 
ital and deposits of the bank bears to the capital and deposits of the ten 
banks. This company or joint stock collection agency is to do simply 
a collecting business. It will receive no deposits from the public and 
make no loans. Each of the ten banks will each day, or twice a day, 
turn over to it all out-of-town items for collection which it may see fit. 
It need not turn over items on banks with which it has reciprocal 
accounts, or any others that for any reason it may prefer to collect 
itself. The collection agency will divide the territory throughout 
which collections are to be made into collection districts according to 
the average time required to receive returns. If such a collection agen- 
cy be formed in any business center the items it would receive would 
naturally be those coming to that place, and the time required to collect 
in the various collection districts would be well known. The collection 
districts we will assume, for illustration, are made in conformity with 
State lines, New York forming one, Pennsylvania another, Ohio, Iowa, 
Minnesota, etc., forming others. The collection agency will furnish to 
each of its contributing banks a schedule showing the charge for the 
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collection of items falling within each collection district. These charges 
will of course be graded on the basis of the time known to be required 
to receive returns by the most direct route. Each day, then, or twice a 
day, each of the banks lists its collection items from the selected collec- 
tion districts, and turns them, properly indorsed, over to the collection 
agency. For instance, one bank sends $5,000 in Minnesota items, $6,000 
in Ohio items and $3.000 in Iowa items. In return the collection agency 
issues three certificates, one for the sum of the items in each collection 
district. These certificates are payable in cash on New York Exchange 
at the end of the time allowed for returns from the district involved, 
and each is for an amount equal to the face of the items on which it is 
based, less ‘the schedule charge for collection. If the bank sending in 
the items desires cash immediately, the collection agency must be pre- 
pared to cash the certificates, for an additional charge, also previously 
arranged for each collection district. The minimum charge for collec- 
tion and the maximum charge when cash is advanced should be deter- 
mined ona scale sufficiently liberal to cover the expense and labor of 
collecting and interest charges, and also a fair profit. 

The dividend rate should be fixed at some given per cent. and all prof- 
its in excess of the fixed dividend should be paid, as a rebate, on a basis 
of the business turned in by the respective banks, to the stock held by 
the stockholders of such banks. 

The first advantage of this plan will be a saving in clerk hire and sta- 
tionery. As the business is now conducted each separate bank is 
obliged to keep a special force to make its own collection, nearly if not 
quite as great as that which the collection agency would require to do 
the same business for all. On the supposition of ten banks, the reduc- 
tion of the item of expense would obviously be over one-half. 

The second advantage will be that all danger of competition to the 
detriment of profit will be removed. A banker can readily tell a cus- 
tomer that, under the new arrangement among the banks, out-of-town 
collections presented for deposit must pay the regular collection agency 
collection charge, and if cash is required at once, the additional interest 
charge, without fearing that some other bank will grant greater privi- 
leges. Nor is there any disadvantage in the case of a customer whom 
the bank may wish tospecially accommodate. Where the account is so 
valuable that the bank is willing to treat out-of-town items as cash, the 
cost of so doing is, by the use of the agency, reduced to a minimum 
through the economy of labor and saving of time. Ifthis pressing back 
the collection charge upon the customer in most cases seems a hard- 
ship, the latter can make his future calculations so as to include this 
expense in the terms on which goods are sold to the dealer who sends 
the check in payment. 

At all events, the banks will protect themselves and realize the profit 
to which the work done fairly entitled them. 

Third, much time and risk will be saved, because the collections will 
always be sent out by the most direct route. As it is now, banks col- 
lecting for themselves prefer to send by a circuitous route when they 
can save a direct charge, apparently careless of the loss of interest 
which they often suffer by the delay. 

The motive for this will be removed. 

It may be objected that at times the demand for cash, even at the 
maximum charge, will be so great that the collection agency will not, 
with its proposed capital, be able to supply it. In regard to this, how- 
ever, it is hardly probable, after the business of the agency has fairly got 
under way, but that the returns will come in with such regularity as to 
avoid any difficulty on this score. 
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But assuming that at times the capital might prove insufficient to 
meet demands for cash, it would then become the duty of each contrib- 
uting bank to make such advances to the collection agency as conveni- 
ently lay in its power, of course receiving interest until repayment. 
Moreover, as the agency secures the confidence derived from experience 
it is probable that the certificates will pass easily from bank to bank as 
a security for temporary loans, obviating the necessity of applying to 
the agencv. 

It will be observed alsothat it has been proposed to have the stock 
of the agency allotted in certain due proportion to the stockholders of 
the supporting banks. In order to keep the proper proportion of stock 
among the shareholders of each particular bank, it would be necessary 
to make that portion of the stock non-transferable, except among the 
stockholders of that bank. 

It would be better in many ways if the stock could be taken directly 
by the banks, but in order to do this it might be necessary to secure a 
special provision of law, particularly for National banks, that are not 
permitted to become stockholders in corporations. It is to obviate this 
difficulty that the proposal is made to have the stock of the agency 
allotted to the stockholders. By this course the capital of the agency 
is independent of, and in addition to, that of the banks. The portion 
allotted to the stockholders of any one bank might be held in trust for 
them by the president or board of directors. 

[t may be asked what would be the method of procedure in the case 
of items that are returned unpaid ? These, of course, will be returned 
by the agency to the bank sending them for collection, in the same man- 
ner as unpaid items are now returned and adjusted between the clearing 
house banks and the clearing house. The exposure of business of each 
bank would be no greater in turning over out-of-town cash items to the 
collection agency than is now the case in turning over local items to the 
clearing house. 

The managers of the collection agency should be selected from the 
officers of the supporting banks. The agency will do no business except 
that necessary to make the collections. It will not receive individual 
deposits, make loans, or pay checks. The only evidence of indebted- 
ness issued by it should be the certificates. It will in no way interfere 
with legitimate competition among the banks, but will remove a form 
of competition that in the long run can only prove disadvantageous to 
them. What I consider the special advantage of this proposition is that 
it may be tried on a small and inexpensive scale. I would not recom- 
mend that it be tried first in the largest financial centers, but in some 
one of those of moderate size. The amount of money that is now 
advanced without charge by banks upon out-of-town country collections 
in each financial center would be more than sufficient to capitalize such 
a collection agency as has been described, in each case. 

Formerly, when the banks were struggling with the problem of the 
redemption of State bank circulation, the Bank of Redemption, after- 
wards and to-day the National Bank of Redemption, of Boston, was 
organized and its stock taken by other banks in Boston and New Eng- 
land to undertake the redemption of the State bank notes. It was in 
successful and profitable operation until those issues were superseded 
by the Nationa] bank currency. The law permitted the holding of the 
stock of the bank named by other banks. The plan proposed for mak- 
ing country collections is analogous to that adopted by the banks of 
Boston and New England when they organized the Bank of Redemp- 
tion to relieve them of the labor (for each single bank) of forcing the 
redemption of the notes of State banks. Before the organization of the 
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Bank of Redemption for the special purpose of having the profits of 
redemptions accrue to the banks sending in the notes, the Suffolk Bank 
of Boston had monopolized the business for the sole profit of its stock- 
holders, though to the great convenience of the banking community, 
There were circumstances connected with the issue and redemption of 
State bank circulation which enabled any bank willing to undertake the 
business to virtually compel the outside banks to send accumulating 
notes to it for redemption, and the Suffolk Banking system, as it was 
called, was a great success until a desire to share in the profits caused 
the organization of the Bank of Redemption. One bank in any center 
could not to-day successfully undertake to make all country collections 
for that center, in the same manner as the Suffolk Bank succeeded in 
monopolizing the business of redeeming bank notes, without the con- 
sent of the other banks to send all such items to it, and as yet there 
seems to be no sufficient motive in every case to induce this consent and 
give the one bank all the profit, in the case of country collections, as 
there was formerly in the case of the redemption of State bank notes, 
Even now, however, it is the custom for some of the banks in New York, 
and also in Chicago,to turn over all these out-of-town cash items to other 
banks on an agreed basis. Perhaps this custom may increase to such 
an extent that one bank in each financial center will be able to do this 
business for all. But inasmuch as in the days when the Suffolk redemp- 
tion system was in successful operation, many of the banks thought 
best to organize a special institution to enforce redemptions, so that the 
banks organizing it might share in the profits, it seems at the present 
time even more advantageous to organize special agencies for conduct- 
ing out-of-town collections, and realizing and dividing the profits which, 
with proper management, ought fairly to accrue in return for the labor 
and skill employed and the money advanced. 

It only remains to make the experiment. At the next meeting of this 
association I trust we will have reports from trials of this or some sim- 
ilar plan, to obviate the acknowledged inconvenience and _ injustice 
inseparable from the present method of dealing with out-of-town coun- 
try collections. 





THE ULTIMATE FATE OF OUR NATIONAL BANKING 
SYSTEM. 


The following paper was read by Thomas D. Gilbert before the Mich- 
igan State Bankers’ Association, which met recently at Saginaw: 

The apparent indifference of our politicians, bankers, and the busi- 
ness community in general, to the ultimate fate of the best banking sys- 
tem the wisdom of man has ever devised, may well excite alarm among 
those who understand how closely the National banks are connected 
with the enormous daily financial transactions of the country. Scarcely 
a thought is given, much less expressed, as to what will be the relations 
between the banking institutions of the country and the people, when 
the tie that now binds them to the Government is severed by the liqui- 
dation of the public debt. 

One of the best features of our present banking system is the super- 
vision exercised over all the National banks by the Government, through 
the examiners, who periodically, but at uncertain intervals, and unan- 
nounced, make their welcome visits. I say “welcome,” for I am sure 
every upright bank officer is glad to have his own knowledge of the con- 
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dition of his bank verified by an expert not connected with it. The 
fact that these examinations are made gives the people great confidence 
in the banks, and brings to their vaults the surplus money of the people 
to an extent formerly unknown. It seems as though a banking system 
so beneficent in its operations, and not possessing a single monopolistic 
or other objectionable characteristic, ought to meet with general 
approval, and that public sentiment should demand such legislation as 
would make it perpetual. Such, however, is not the case. On the con- 
trary, there seems to be a fear on the part of congressional legislators 
that if any move is made to perpetuate the system they will jeopardize 
their political future. The demagogues that fasten themselves on all 
parties are never rebuked when they demand the repeal of the National 
banking law; and even our own legislature has so arranged its tax laws 
that the owner of bank stock pays from 25 to 50 per cent. more taxes 
on it than is paid on other property. 

Let us briefly review the history of our National system and see if 
we can find a cause for this seemingly unfriendly attitude toward it. 
When the war of the rebellion broke out, the Government was without 
money or credit. The State banks in New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton came to the rescue with a loan of $30,000,000 in gold, which was 
rapidly disbursed for munitions of war and other pressing needs. This 
money, in the natural course of business, soon found its way back to the 
banks in those cities, and was again loaned to the Government. About 
that time occurred the unfortunate battle of Bull Run. Faith in the 
stability of the Government was shaken, gold went to a premium and 
never came back to the banks, and a suspension of specie payments 
soon followed. You are doubtless all familiar with the makeshifts to 
which the country resorted during the early days of the war, to meet its 
necessities. Demand notes, 6 per cent. certificates convertible into 
bonds, greenbacks, were issued as fast as needed. The banks of the 
loyal States at that time had a capital of about $200,000,000, which the 
Government needed, and took prompt measures to bring into its Treas- 
ury. The National banking law was passed, and the banks were told to 
reorganize under that law, or pay a tax of Io per cent. on their State cir- 
culation. As that would be practical confiscation, the capital of the 
banks was soon invested in the 6 per cent. 5-20 gold bonds of the coun- 
try, on which they received go per cent. of circulation. For a few years 
it was a very profitable operation for the banks, and it was a stupid 
banker who could not give his stockholders reasonable dividends, and 
add largely to his surplus. The ruling rate of interest in the West was 
10 per cent., and the gold interest paid on these bonds sold for a large 
premium. As soon as they could be reached, the 5-20 6s. and the 10-40 
5s were called in, and a long time 4 per cent. bond issued in their stead, 
and which now constitutes the security held by the Government for the 
circulation of the National banks. These bonds now command so high 
a premium that there is little or no profit to the banks in the issue of 
circulating notes, which is clearly demonstrated by the fact that but 
few banks have a circulation in excess of the minimum amount required 
by law. Inthe town where | live the banks are entitled to a circulation 
of $1,800,000, and they have but $225,000, The bonds they have depos- 
ited to secure that $225,000 would sell in the market to-day for $275,000 
in gold, and yet a bill allowing an issue of $100 of circulation instead of 
$90 on each $100 of security deposited, lies on the table at Washington, 
and if an effort should be made to pass it, a howl of indignation would 
be heard all over the land, from the political demagogues whose special 
mission seems to be the annihilation of the National banks. 

The great financial crisis of 1873 was due eight years previous, imme- 
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diately after the close of the war, It is the only instance on record 
where the close of a great war was not followed by a financial disturb- 
ance. That it did not come in 1865 was largely due to the strength and 
liberality of the banks, reinforced by a demand from the South for all 
our Northern products, for which they had abundant meansto pay. In 
the winter of 1864-5 it was evident that the war must soonend. Our 
manufacturers curtailed their production of goods from costly raw 
material, and importations were reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with immediate demand. The close of the war found 12,000,000 of peo- 
ple in the Southern States destitute of all the necessaries of life, with an 
accumulated stock of $200,000,000 worth of cotton with which to pur- 
chase them. The Northern markets were swept clean of manufactured 
goods. Our factories all resumed active operations, and it was at once 
apparent that we would not have the usual financial crisis that follows a 
protracted war. A period of active business prosperity set in, a great 
number of National banks were organized, and we had eight years more 
of unparalleled prosperity. During those eight years the National 
banks largely increased their capital and surplus, and were in good 
shape to carry their customers and the country through the financial 
disturbance of 1873. The older bankers present will confirm my asser- 
tion, that the losses of the National banks during that trying time were 
very small, and their depositors lost little or none of their money. 

Now, in view of these undisputed facts, why is it that there is not a 
general demand for a perpetuation of a banking system that has pro- 
duced such good results? There is but one answer to the question. 
The success which has attended the use of our present conglomerate cir- 
culation, has impressed the people with a conviction that the Govern- 
ment alone should issue the money in use. All old-tashioned and con- 
servative theories as to the proper basis for our circulating medium 
have been swept aside, and it must be confessed that up to the present 
time the new methods have been a great success. Gold, which has been 
for many years the standard of the great commercial nations; three 
hundred and fiftv millions of greenbacks that have no value except 
what is conferred upon them by the fiat of Congress, and a decision of 
the Supreme Court; our National bank circulation that is secured by a 
deposit of 30 per cent. of gold value more than the amount issued ; and 
our silver dollars with their representative certificates, which till a quite 
recent date were not worth more than 75 per cent. of their nominal 
value, have all traveled peaceably together along the channels of our 
domestic business, until they struck the line that divides our home 
trade from the commerce of foreign nations. At that point they sepa- 
rated. Gold is all we can use abroad, and the inferior currency remains. 

No harm can possibly come from this anomalous condition of our cir- 
culating medium, except such a possible inflation as will induce wild 
speculation, or a long-continued adverse balance of trade with foreign 
countries. This latter is the crucial test that is yet to be applied to our 
present financial system. 

I do not fear such a condition at present, for I believe we will in the 
near future establish such commercial relations with the nations of this 
hemisphere as will force the world to a bi-metallic standard, and the 
rapid development of our boundless resources is furnishing us with 
great debt-paying power. 

Assuming all this to be true, why seek to perpetuate a banking sys- 
tem that furnishes so small a proportion of our circulating medium ? 
My answer is, the best interests of the public demand it. There is a 
fascination about the business of banking that attracts skilled and 
unskilled men alike, all over the country. An irresistible desire to be 
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handling other people’s money establishes a bank at every cross rodd, 
and the people are invited to bring in their funds. It is easy to see how 
important it is that there should be a general National supervision over 
institutions so intimately connected with our vast internal business, and 
how important it is that bankers should be encouraged to organize 
under a sound National system. 

There will be no possible excuse for governmental control over the 
banks if they do not issue circulating notes, in which case there would 
be as many different systems of private banks as there are States, a con- 
dition of things destructive of all confidence. 

I do not hesitate to give utterance to my belief that our National 
banking system should be perpetuated by the issue of Government 
bonds bearing a low rate of interest, to the fullest extent that might be 
demanded by the banking interest of the country. I would not fix the 
rate of interest so high as to attract capital to the business, but the 
country could afford to pay interest enough on the bonds to encourage 
men who contemplate embarking in the banking business to organize 
under the National law. I do not expect that this will ever be done, 
hence I conclude that our National banking system will, in a few years, 
die a natural death, and the country embark in State systems, or no sys- 
tems, with all the uncertainties likely to pertain thereto. 





* 
® 
e 


EXPERTS IN HANDLING MONEY—FEATURES OF THE 
ENGLISH SYSTEM. 


A London bank teller always experiences a feeling of relief when he 
finds his money correct at the close of Friday’s work—and this feeling 
is usually shared by the rest of the staff—who cannot leave the bank un- 
til he either discovers his error or satisfies himself as to the actual short- 
age. The great bulk of the shortage made across bank counters in Eng- 
land is believed to occur on that day. 

Next in order bad days for the teller, or cashier, as he is designated in 
London, comes Saturday, but there the bad luck is intelligible. Satur- 
day is wages day, and no sooner has the teller filled his till and loaded 
up his shelves with silver in £5 and £10 bags than the day’s work sets in 
like a flood. Until 12 o’clock he is paying with both hands; after that 
hour, if he is a receiving clerk as well, he begins to receive heavily, for 
Saturday is also the last day of the week, and every one elects that the 
bank should receive his deposits rather than he should keep them in his 
own less secure custody over Sunday. 

In beginning work on Saturday the London teller faces an open ma- 
hogany counter, of which the portion controlled by his desk is probably 
six feet long by three feet wide. He likes to have a good square view of 
his customer, and it is one of the canons of British banking that the 
eyes of the staff shall command the counter. With such an open coun- 
ter the chief clerk is able to keep the whole field under his eye at one 
time, and to relieve the overstrain at any particular desk. The effect of 
the exposed condition is beneficial to the staff, the members of which 
maintain a steadier demeanor and attend more closely to business while 
thus under the eyes of the public. 

The London teller is a quick manipulator of coin. This is largely 
owing to the fact that the smallest note issued in London is of the value 
of £5, or $25. When asked for gold in a greater amount than his eye 
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can count at a glance, the teller, after counting it quickly with aq 
pianoforte action, throws it with his copper scoop into his faithful 
scales, and so checks his count. The weights of these scales are 
arranged in suitable numbers. The teller also checks the gold which he 
receives by weight, and here his knowledge of his business will be test- 
ed. One hundred new sovereigns are of full weight, rather more, in 
fact, but the same number taken at haphazard will be found to be 
nearly half a sovereign [or ¥% per cent.] short in weight, while /1oo in 
ordinary half sovereigns are sometimes 20 shillings [or I per cent.] short 
in value. The tellercan quickly satisfy himself as to whether the defi- 
ciency is caused by shortage in weight or count, by dividing the amount 
and weighing one moiety against the other. If they balance evenly the 
count is correct and the difference is due to underweight. If the lat- 
ter exceeds the average stated the coin will need to be specially exam- 
ined ; there is probably something wrong. 

The edge of the English bank counter is provided with a lip to pre- 
vent the coin from rolling over and to aid the teller in scooping up the 
money. The teller usually counts with the first two fingers of both 
hands, simultaneously ; sometimes he uses six fingers, and a teller has 
been known to count 450 sovereigns in one minute, working against 
time. An expert teller will count £100 value of silver in seven minutes. 
When it is remembered that the coins are always mixed and consist of 
sixpences, shillings, florins, half crowns and crowns, with never a deci- 
mal convenience among them, this will reasonably be considered as a 
remarkable feat. 

The annual loss from wear and tear of gold coin in England by rea- 
son of the absence of small notes is almost incredible. In Scotland 
the issue of £1 notes displaces gold to a great extent. The Scotch 
teller excels in counting paper money. In fingering a bundle of notes 
he is king of men. Placing the packers upright against his left palm, 
and seizing the top corner between the finger and thumb of his right 
hand, he will turn over the notes so quickly that an ordinary observer 
will be as entirely deceived as by the three-card trick, and will probably 
count only sixteen or seventeen to the teller’s twenty. Then to check 
his count he will either alternate his hands, or, placing his notes hori- 
zontally on the counter, he will count them toward himself with the 
same paralyzing speed. 

The Scotch counter is twice as wide as the London one; it is elevated 
in the center and is minus the rim which facilitates the English teller’s 
dexterity with the coin. The Scotch teller in Edinburgh is railed in. 
His domain is a little island by itself; he takes no responsibility, he car- 
ries no balances in his head, and will not look at a check until the ledger 
clerk, far off in the corner, has countersigned it. 

An advantage which the English teller possesses over the American 
and Scotch teller lies in the fact that he issues clean notes only. The 
Bank of England has the exclusive privilege of note issues in London 
and within a radius of sixty miles, a right conferred for a certain valua- 
ble consideration granted to the Government in years gone by. All the 
notes received by the London teller are sent into the Bank of England, 
and they are not re-issued. The average life of a £5 bank note is two 
or three weeks, that of a £100 bank note is three days—that is, the 
interval between its issue and return to the bank and final death.— 


Exchange. 
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I now come to the note circulation. Previously to 1862, the note 
circulation was entirely in the hands of the presidency banks, with the 
exception of the promissory and Treasury notes of the Government, 
which circulated largely. The former of these corresponded to bank 
certificates, being, in fact, obligations on the Treasury for the payment 
of the interest on the public debt; the second partook of the nature of 
exchequer bills bearing a certain rate of interest per diem, which from 
time to time varied considerably. The notes of the presidency banks 
were received as cash, but as security it was required that one-fourth of 
the amount of the circulation should be deposited in the Government’s 
own Treasury notes. By Act XIX of 1861, it was enacted that the right 
of issue of notes by the presidency banks conferred on the banks of 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, by Acts VI of 1839, III of 1840, 1X of 
1843, should cease from and after the Ist day of March, 1862. This Act 
provided for a Government Department of Issue, entirely superseding 
the issues formerly in circulation. This Act provided that all the coin 
and bullion received in exchange for currency notes should be retained 
and secured as a reserve to pay such notes in circulation, with the reser- 
vation that 4 crores of rupees, or such amount as the Governor-General 
in Council should fix, might be invested in Government securities, 
which coin, bullion, and security should be set apart for the satisfaction 
and discharge of the said notes. In 1871, a further Act was passed to 
consolidate and amend the law as to paper currency, by which certain 
previous Acts were repealed. Amongst others, Act XXIV of 1861, 
which enabled the banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras to enter into 
arrangements with the Government for managing the issue, payment, 
and exchange of Government currency notes, and of certain business 
hitherto transacted by the Government. The only material change 
which Act III of 187i made was that the reserve to secure the payment 
and satisfaction of the notes was increased from 4 to 6 crores, which 
might be invested in Government securities. It has quite recently been 
proposed by the Financial Department of the Government of India that 
the 6 crores sanctioned by the Act of 1871 should be increased to 8 
crores to be invested in Government securities, but when it is considered 
that the note circulation of that period was only about 9 crores, and that 
itis now nearly 16 crores, the proposition seems a very modest one. It is 
therefore suggested that the Government should take power from the 
legislative to increase the invested reserve to the maximum limit of 8 
crores, but it is not intended at present to go beyond 7 crores. 


GOVERNMENT PAPER CURRENCY. 


The following is the Official Statement, issued in the “ Gazette of 
India,” by the Secretary to the Government of India, Financial Depart- 
ment, showing that the total currency notes in circulation on the 3Ist 
January, 1890, amounted to Rs. 16,28,94,055; that the reserve in coin 
and bullion on that date was Rs. 10,28,94,075; and the reserve in 
Government securities, Rs. 5,99,99,980. 
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per Currency 


on the 31st January, 1890, published as required by Section 27 of the 
Indian Paper Currency Act XX, of 1882: 





Circles of Issue. 





Whole 
Amounts of | 
Votes in 
Circulation. 
{ 


Reserve tn Silver Coin and Bullion. 





Coin, 








Rs. | 
6,56,57,855) 
74;95,500) 
So, 76,415, 
5,09, 37,020 
351595405 
2,30, 53,305| 
10,48, 315| 
30,66, 240! 
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2,20,935330' 


I,73,21,740 
53,106,625 
2,12,04,533 
39,75,055 
I 507,01 3340 


5353) 790! 


1,42,44,255 


Bullion. 


Rs. 
10, 36, 720 


Total, 
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~: 3 I, 30,050 
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16,28,94,055) 9,54,11,178 





10,25,94,075 





Price paid for Government securities of the nominal value of Rs. 


6,25,31,100, held under section 19 of the Act 5,99,99,980 


Grand total, Rs 16,28,94,055 








As previously mentioned, the presidency banks had, prior to 1862, the 
exclusive privilege of a circulation of bank notes. The Bank of Bengal, 
though limited to two crores of .rupees, had seldom more than one 
crore and 60 lakhs in circulation, but on one occasion the limit was 
exceeded by 50 lakhs, and this infringement of the regulation had to be 
sanctioned by a temporary Act, the bank paying to the Government a 
commission of 5 per cent. on the excess of the limit. As before men- 
tioned, the privilege of issuing notes was withdrawn in 1862, on the 
introduction of a State currency. Asasort of compensation for the 
abolition of the issue of notes, the Bank of Bengal was intrusted with 
the business which had heretofore been transacted at the General 
Treasury in Fort William. The right of issue of the Bank of Bombay 
was also 2 crores, but the highest point it ever reached was about a crore 
and a quarter. The average circulation of the Bank of Madras was 
about 15 or 16 lakhs. At one time it reached 30 lakhs, and in the nego- 
tiations of the bank with the Government, it struggled hard for an 
extension. With the exception of the year 1860, the circulation was 
always under 20 lakhs, but in that year it rose to 24% lakhs, the surplus 
being generally held by the Treasury and the other banks in Madras. 
Gradually the management of the currency was withdrawn from the 
presidency banks, and, as compensation, an arrangement was come to 
that the Government would keep with these banks a certain sum, and if 
the balance fell below the minimum, interest was to be paid on the defi- 
ciency. The presidency bank notes were issued solely on the credit of 
the banks, but, of course, they had to maintain a cash reserve. Mr. 
Laing stated that these banks held as an average one-third in cash of 
~— amount of notes in circulation. I now come to private banking in 
ndia. 

Consequent on the changes which took place on the renewal of the 
East India Company’s charter in 1783, by which the powers of the com- 
pany were considerably circumscribed, a field was thrown open to private 
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British bankers and merchants, which had not hitherto existed. Advan- 
tage was at once taken of this opportunity for the extension of connec- 
tions with our Eastern possessions, and the result was the establishment 
of a number of private firms who did a large and prosperous business 
for many years thereafter. The march of time, however, brought 
developments in joint stock banking, which gradually absorbed the 
business of the private bankers. This was more especially the case 
about half a century ago, when the exchange banks gradually absorbed 
the business of the private bankers, and of all the firms then established, 
not one now exists. One of the oldest in Bombay succumbed about ten 
years ago, and another, second only in age to that previously alluded 
to, died of inanition a year or two ago. 

Valuable services were occasionally rendered by the private British 
bankers to the East India Company. For instance, in the beginning of 
this century the company was obliged to borrow from the bankers 
(private) of Bombay the wherewithal to carry on the wars then being 
waged with the Mahrattas. During the period from 1803 to 1805, the 
campaigns of Sir Arthur Wellesley, the great Duke of Wellington, 
against Scindia and Holkar, were to a great extent carried on by 
advances from Forbes & Co., and Bruce Fawcett & Co. During two years 
at that period, these two houses relieved the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment to the extent of 2% millions sterling. At this time so great were 
the difficulties of the Government, that Treasury bills were at 8 to Io 
per cent. discount, but so disinterested were these two houses that they 
undertook to receive such bills, and passed them current in their trans- 
actions at par. At this period so great was the impecuniosity of the 
Government, that they had many lakhs of rupees lying in the Bazaar 
under protest for non-payment. The exchange on Calcutta had fallen 
to Rs. 85 for 100 Sicca rupees,* or 20 per cent. A monupoly of the 
produce of cardamoms for some years was the reward to the private 
bankers, for their valuable aid in time of need. On the renewal of the 
company’s Charter in 1814, greater latitude was allowed to bankers and 
merchants, which induced numerous adventurers. I do not mean the 
word in an offensive sense, because, at that time, all transactions with 
the East were styled adventures. Of those then established, many have 
succumbed to the changing character of the trade. It will be recollected 
that previous to the year 1814, the East India Company enjoyed by law 
a monopoly of the trade of every place from the east coast of Africa to 
the west coast of America, inclusive. In so far as regards the trade 
between the East Indies and Europe, there was very little relaxation in 
this monopoly for a period exceeding 200 years. But in the local trade 
of India, British, foreign and native, the East India Company had not 
for a great number of years interfered, and although the company med- 
dled in the trade of staple articles, the produce of India, they did not 
exclude the competition of Europeans in them, except in so far as the 
latter were precluded from engaging in the inland grain, salt and tobacco 
trades. It will be recollected at the same time that the restrictions on 
the residence of Europeans in India were severe and oppressive—that 
Europeans were liable to expulsion for any offense given to the Govern- 
ment—and, indeed, to expulsion without any reason being given, on 
bare suspicion. It was the settled policy of the Government to restrict 
the number of Europeans as much as possible, and consequently their 
number, up to the period in question, was very inconsiderable. Such a 
system was sufficient to paralyze all industry, and it is a matter for won- 
der now how these early pioneers in India managed to make the com- 


* roo Sicca rupees are equal to 106.66 ordinary British-Indian rupees. 
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merce of India so considerable. It was under this state of things that 
the great banking and mercantile firms of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras 
sprung up. Although now extinct, that is the firms established upwards 
of a hundred years ago (because there are still some firms in existence, 
established in 1814, and subsequently), it is impossible to understand the 
present banking and mercantile o— of India, without a brief notice 
giving some account of them. he relaxation which took place in the 
monopoly of the East India Company, by the Act of 1813, brought upon 
the old-established firms a host of active competitors carrying on busi- 
ness on more liberal principles, and the absolute cessation of the 
monopoly in 1833 completed the revolution which commenced in 1814, 
so that the trade of India is now on a totally different footing to what it 
has ever been before. It became, in fact, free for the first time, after a 
period of about 230 years. The largest private banking and mercantile 
houses in Calcutta, which had been established fifty years, all fell in 
1830. The partners of these houses, generally from three to four, con- 
sisted, in many instances, of civil, military, and medical officers of the 
East India Company, who, tempted by the large fortunes which had 
been acquired by such firms previously, quitted the service and became 
bankers and merchants. Although, generally, men of talent and acute- 
nes, and, indeed, selected on this account, they were for the most part 
destitute of banking or mercantile experience, or training. It may be 
observed here that the partners returning with fortunes to England 
generally set up corresponding houses at home, not, indeed, in active 
partnership, but intimately connected with the Indian houses in busi- 
ness. As long as the East India Company’s monopoly lasted, the 
private banking and mercantile firms were so circumstanced that they 
had secured to them a description of sub-monopoly. Nearly the whole 
European and American business fell into their hands. They were 
agents for the whole civil, military, and naval service; they were agents 
for the planters and storekeepers in the provinces. They were bankers 
receiving deposits and making advances for the produce of the country. 
On the original establishment of the great houses, the partners were in 
many instances without capital of their own, and, indeed, the deposits 
from the savings of the civil, military, and naval officers may be said to 
have contributed the capital on which they wrought their ventures. 
These officers, before 1814, constituted nearly the whole European com- 
munity. To these officers the great houses were always kind, useful, 
and obliging, and frequently of essential service. Commanding their 
respect and friendship, with strong claims on the gratitude of many, and 
possessing the unbounded confidence of all, is it to be wondered at that 
the great annual savings of these officers were intrusted to houses in 
which they had entire confidence ? With the large funds thus received 
by the great houses of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, they made 
advances to speculators in opium, indigo, silk, and cotton to a very 
large amount. The interest which they allowed on deposits was not 
less than g per cent., and they charged on advances 12 per cent., as well 
as acommission. As long as the houses were free from competition 
they made immense profits, which enabled the partners to return to 
England or Scotland with immense fortunes, ranging from 25 to 100 
lakhs, when they settled peaceably at home, where they generally 
bought a landed estate with the further ambition of founding a family. 
Amongst other private banking firms established at this period was 
that of Messrs. William Palmer & Co., of Haidarabad, under the license 
of the supreme Government. The then Nizam had neither capacity nor 
firmness, so that the administration of the State fell into the hands of 
Raja Chundoolhall, a man of marked ability, but who was most reckless 
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as regards finance. Consequent on the ravages of the Pindharis and 
others, the State was in a position of utter insolvency, and loans were 
raised for pressing emergencies at most usurious rates from the native 
bankers. In the same year Chundoolhall obtained a loan of 60 lakhs 
from the firm above mentioned, and permission was given for the trans- 
action by the Governor-General in Council. Mr. W. Palmer was the 
son of General Palmer, one of the ablest of the old school of diplomat- 
ists in India, and entered the military service of the Nizam at an early 
age, but afterwards became a banker, like many others, in association 
with local native capitalists. In 1816, an Act was passed which pro- 
hibited Europeans from having pecuniary transactions with native 
powers, but this was suspended in Messrs. Palmer & Co.’s favor by an 
order in Council. For four years thereafter the same relations continued 
between the Nizam and Messrs. Palmer & Co. The rates of interest 
ranged from 18 to 24 per cent., but as the Government of India was 
itself borrowing at 12 per cent., this was not considered exorbitant. In 
the native States the rates of interest varied from 36 to 40 per cent. In 
1820, the court withdrew the sanction of Council to the Haiderabad 
transactions, so that further dealings with the Nizam were impossible, 
and to avoid difficulties, the 60 lakh loan was paid off by the Resident. 
Although the interdict of the Council was subsequently rescinded, the 
credit of W. Palmer & Co. was irretrievably destroyed, and the conduct 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe in these transactions was afterwards severely 
condemned. It has been said, and it has been exemplified in history, 
‘that great commanders must be trained in India, and it may, perhaps in 
a lesser degree, be remarked that bankers trained in that field seldom 
fail to distinguish themselves afterwards in an English sphere The 
Indian banker has many strange elements to contend with. He must 
possess extraordinary patience, great coolness, presence of mird ina 
remarkable degree, and those qualities which enable him to realize at a 
glance the character of his clients. He has not only to deal with the 
shrewd and cautious Parsi, but he has to meet the wily Marwari, the 
dull but doubtful Mussulman, the crafty Borah, and the sharp Hindoo. 

I have now, in conclusion, to ask your kind indulgence towards this 
imperfect sketch of native banking, private banking, and currency in 
India. It must be borne in mind that, independent of warlike conquests, 
the Empire of India has been, to a very great extent, built up by mer- 
chant adventurers. In fact, the old East India Company was nothing 
more than a merchant company. But, although few marble monuments 
have been reared in memory of the early pioneers of British banking and 
trade in India, the extent to which that trade is now developed is a last- 
ing monument to those who aided in its development, many of whom 
sleep in nameless tombs. It is a grand tribute to the sterling worth of 
the British character, and though many of the early adventurers, full of 
life and hope, sacrificed their lives at the early factories, such as Surat 
(designated, formerly, the “ Scotchmen’s Grave”), their memories will 
ever be hallowed by all those who, with a patriotic pride, look upon the 
Empire of Hindostan as one of the prime jewels in the majesty of the 
British Empire.—Pager read by Andrew J. Macdonald before the London 
Institute of Bankers. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
FARMING IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS CONTRASTED. 


The relative advantages of farming in New York State and in the 
West form an interesting topic discussed by John W. Dwight, proprietor 
of the famous farm of 60,000 acres in the Red River Valley, N. Dak. 
Relative to the cost of farming in the two sections he said: “ It js 
wholly to the advantage of Dakota, if the measure is made the cost of 
laying down wheat in New York City. If this cost is figured so as to 
charge 10 per cent. on the valuation of Dakota land and only 5 per 
cent. on the valuation of Central New York land, there is still an enor- 
mous difference in favor of Dakota. Let me give you some approxi- 
mate figures: Central New York land is worth on an average $8o an 
acre, 5 per cent. on which is $4. It raises an average of 16 bushels per 
acre, the cost of getting which to New York City is about 8 cents per 
bushel, or $1.28 per acre, making the total cost per acre of putting the 
wheat product in New York $5.28. One-half the Northern Pacific land 
was homesteaded. The balance was probably sold at $1.25 to $2.50 per 
acre, but allowing it at $5 per acre is an outside figure. Ten per cent. 
on this is 50 cents an acre. Allowing only 16 bushels to the acre, 
whereas they get from 20 to 35 bushels, it costs 20 cents per bushel to 
get the product to New York City through the Erie Canal, or $3.20. 
Thus the total cost per acre on this liberal comparison is $3.70, or a 
difference in favor of Dakota wheat in New York is $1.58. The actual 
figures would show from $2 to $3 or even $4 difference, because some 
of the great farms of this section were bought at 30 to 50 cents per 
acre, when the N. P. Railroad was embarrassed and let its land go to 
pay off bonds.” Mr. Dwight makes no discount in the matter of 
drought, frost and cyclones. 

CHARLESTON BUSY. 


The Charleston (S. C.) News and Courter says there is probably 
more shipping in that port at present than at any time in five years. 
Among the numerous vessels now in port are ten large iron cotton 
steamers waiting to carry cargoes of the staple across to the other side 
of the water. There are also nearly forty barks, brigs and schooners in 
port, to say nothing of the great number of small vessels which are 
not officially reported. Most of the sailing vessels are loading lumber, 
naval stores and phosphate rock for coastwise ports. <A few of them 
are taking in cargoes of rock and naval stores for Europe. Although 
the number of vessels in the harbor at present is almost unprecedented, 
there is need for every one that comes. The rush of cotton from the 
interior continues without remission, and the railroads are kept busy 
handling the staple. Long train loads are coming in every day from 
every road, and the handlers in the city are kept hard at work keeping 
up with it. 

MAGNITUDE OF LAKE SHIPBUILDING. 

American shipbuilding for the ocean carrying trade has declined, but 
the tonnage in the coasting trade has steadily increased. The prosper- 
ity in this branch of American shipping has enabled the United States 
to hold its place as one of the greatest shipbuilding nations of the 
world. The Marine Review says: “Clyde shipbuilding statistics show 
that during the month of July fifteen steamers, three sailing vessels and 
five yachts, with a tonnage measurement of 16,765 tons, were launched. 
The Clyde, of course, is regarded as the shipbuilding center of the 
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world. The July supplement to Lloyd's register shows that fourteen 
vessels, With a tonnage of 15,668, were launched on the lakes. This 
does not include the Monarch, estimated at 2,000 tons, launched on the 
Canadian side, making the output of lake shipyards for July 17,688 tons, 
pretty nearly 1,000 tons more tonnage than was built on the Clyde, and 
in comparing numbers it is seen that the lakes turned out larger ves- 
sels. During July the new orders on the Clyde aggregated 8,000 tons in 
round numbers ; the new orders placed during that month on the lakes 
figured 18,000 tons. This makes the lakes the leading shipbuilding 
region on the globe for that length of time.” 


THE PUBLIC DEBT OF FRANCE. 


The public debt of France is estimated at $6,200,000,000, thus making it 
the heaviest of any country in Europe. To add to the burden, the 
expenses for the present year are set down at $700,000,000, and the rev- 
enue at only $600,000,000 ; and the Government has been forced to fund 
the accumulated deficits in a new loan for $200,000,000. More than 
one-half of the taxation in France goes to the support of the army and 
navy, and the poorest peasant has always been willing to pay it; but an 
annual decrease in revenue, increased taxation, and new loans, will 
unquestionably tend to injure the industries of the country and ultimate- 
ly prove dangerous to the existence of the Republic. 


= = 
~~ = 





Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.84 @ 4.86% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.793% @ 4.82% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.224% @5.21% 
for sight, and 5.2554 @ 5.21% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.8114 @ 4.8134; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.86 @ 4.86%; cable transfers, 4.874 @ 4.88. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.23% @ 5.22%; sight, 5.205 @ 5.20. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.25°g @ 5.25. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 94% @ 94%°¢ ; sight, 95% 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 397g @ 3915-16; sight, 4o% @ 40 3-16. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1890 Loans. Specte. Legai lenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 

Sept. 6... $394.978,100 . $70,216,700 . $25,482,000 . $388.399,300 . $3,693,300 .*$1,401,125 

“13... 393,160,000 . 67,842,300 . 24,663,500 . 388,250,900 . 3,702,700 . *3,306,925 

‘* 20... 392,631,600 . 76,417,200 . 22,983,700 . 389,9382,8co . 3,588,300 . 1,905,200 

*€ 27... 394,029,100 . 93)397,300 . 22,387,800 . 406,838,800 . 3,481,900 . 14,075,400 
*Deficiency. 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1890. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Aug. 30...... $152,712,800 .... $9,521,200 .... $4,664,000 . .. $125,205,900 .... $3,220,900 
Sept. 6...... 152,769,700 .... 9,648,700 ... 4,498,900 .... 128,392,400 .... 3,197,100 

: ae 153,004,000 .... 10,329,700 .... 4,401,200 .... 129,404,700 .... 3,198,500 

" 20 ..... 153,551,800 .... 10,329,700 .... 4,613,500 .... 129,739,400 .... 3,206,700 

cients 153,779,400 .... 10,056,100 .... 4,893,600 .... 129,328,600 .... 3,221,500 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
_ 1890. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
| ere » .-. $99,110,000 .... $22,328,000 --. $94,358,000 .... $2,140,000 

ca 98,508,000 .... 22,647,000 .... 93,662,000... 2,142,000 

| eres 97,983,000 .... 22,822,000 .... 93,402,000... 2,143,000 

gk Sere eae 98,099 ,c00 ~ 23,588,000 .... 94,308,000 .... 2,129,000 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 





QUOTATIONS : Sept. 2. Sept. 8. Sept. 15. Sept. 22. Sept. 29. 
ea 7%2@8% . 6 6 . 7@7% . 6%4@7 
ere 8 @ 3 , 10@3 . 96 @ 3 , 5@2 , 4@ 2% 


Treasury balances, coin. $158,969,208 . $158,310,316 . $157,048,440 . $155,703,059 . $154,857,656 
Do. do. currency 9,122,806 . 8,374,142 . 8,204,853 . 5,695,931 . 51439,588 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, [ October, 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





D. C. JORDON, said to be head bookkeeper of the Bank of Little Rock, Ark., has 
disappeared, after securing several thousand dollars on forged checks. 


THE cashier of a prominent savings bank says that the Germans are by far the 
best customers. The moment a young German of either sex begins to earn 
money they almost invariably begin to save it, and their deposits flow in a constant 
stream, no matter how small their wages, until they have enough saved to start 
business for themselves. 


KING OF BANK BREAKERS FREE.—L. W. Moore, who has earned by his 
achievements the title of ‘‘ king of bank breakers,” has been set at liberty at the 
age of 66 years. During the past ten years he has been confined at the Charles. 
town State Prison serving out a sixteen years’ sentence for breaking and entering 
and for having burglars’ tools in his possession. He and a partner, G. B. Gordon, 
attempted to go through the Charlestown Post Office and the Warren Institution 
for Savings, but they suceceded in getting nothing, and were soon after apprehend. 
ed. Moore was one of the most daring operators that ever handled a ‘‘ jimmy. 
He was concerned in the robbery of the Concord National Bank and the Middlesex 
Institution for Savings, both of which were located in one building at Concord, 
Mass., and used one vault in common. From this place, in 1865, money, bonds 
and other securities were taken, to the value of over $300,000. This is the biggest 
steal on record. Moore was born in East Boston 66 years ago, and commenced 
life as a brakeman. His criminal career was commenced when he was 27 years 
old ; since that time he has literally lived in crime. His exploits in counterieiting 
were extraordinary. Moore has a record of breaking into more banks than any 
crook. Moore started West Monday with about $100 in his pockets, and is now 
believed to be in New York. Before going he expressed a determination to lead 
an honest life.—Boston Advertiser. 


DENVER.—The German National Bank has recently increased its surplus by 
$100,000, which now bring this fund up to the round number of $300,000. The 
capital remains the same—$200,000. This increase shows to what degree of pros- 
perity this institution has attained. 

THE Denver National Bank has increased its capital to $500,000. The constant 
and increasing demand for money has urged them to take this step. This bank is 
one of the oldest of like institutions 1n the city, and its solidity is shown in the sur- 
plus fund, which has now reached $130,000.—Denver Financial News. 


AMERICAN SILVER POLICY IN SOUTH AMERICA.—Consul-General Sorsby, at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, in a letter to the Department of State, reports that on the 15th 
of August a decree was issued by the President of the Republic of Ecuador, pro- 
hibiting the circulation of Colombian, Chilian and Peruvian coin in Ecuador, the 
30th of August being fixed as the last day for the changing of these coins by the 
people for the coin of Ecuador. He reports that since the passage of the Silver 
Bill by the Congress of the United States exchange on New York has fallen from 
40 per cent. to Ig per cent. premium ; on London from 35 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
premium, and a corresponding depreciation on Paris and Hungary, all of which, 
he says, is attributed to the action of the United States in regard to silver. 


PuEBLO.—T hough a comparatively new institution, it is reported that the Pueblo 
Savings Bank is doing a remarkably fine business. 


Boston.—The establishment in Boston of the new American National Bank will 
add another million to that city’s banking capital, which is already larger than that of 
any other city in the country. The total capital of the Boston banks is $54,300,- 
000, as against $49,000,000 in New York, $23,608,000 in Philadelphia, and $16, 345,- 
000 in Chicago. 
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A NEBRASKA banker is reported as saying that fewer loans have been made to 
farmers this year than in any previous year. This indicates that the farmers are 
now largely supplied with funds, and it is pleasant to note that they are meeting 
their obligations, according to the same statement, with cheerful promptitude. 


TRINIDAD, CoL.—The capital stock of the Trinidad National Bank has been 
increased to $100,000. A large block of the new stock was taken by James L. 
Lombard, the well-known Kansas City financier, who is now a director of the bank. 
The bank has paid 40 per cent. dividends to its old stockholders, and has now a 
surplus fund of $10,000. 


New YorkK City.—John Castree, president of the Irving Savings Institution, 
died in this city on the 14th inst. He was born in Ireland, February 17th, 1811, 
but came to this country when a child, and was educated in the local schools. He 
engaged in the grocery business and retired in 1853, having made a large fortune. 
He then devoted his energies to the real estate business. Early in the sixties he 
became a director in the Irving Savings Institution, and was its president for many 
years. He was formerly president of the Irving National Bank, and one of the 
leading officers in the Commercial Insurance Company until that concern was 
wound up. For a number of years he has been a member of the Mercantile 
Exchange and the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen; also a director in 
the Globe Insurance Company. 


A GROWING BANK.—A special meeting of the stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., was held Monday, September 15, at which it was voted 
to increase the capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, and the new stock was all 
subscribed for and paid in by Saturday, September 20, and applications were made 
for a great deal more stock than was offered. This gives a capital of $150,000, 
surplus $15,000 and undivided profits $10,000, with deposits of about $300,000, 
and as the business only commenced in May of last year this makes a very good 
showing. 

FARM MORTGAGES IN NEBRASKA.—The following communication has been 
prepared by John Jenkins, Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics of that 
State, and who doubtless has used proper care in the preparation of the statement. 
The inquiry relates to Sarpy county. Hesays: ‘‘ You will find that it is at vari- 
ance with the statements made by the Farmers’ Alliance Memorial to Congress, 
‘that it is rare to tind a section of land that is not mortgaged’ in this State, and 
makes the assertion that, as a result, ‘tenant farmers are becoming more numer- 
ous.’ If we admit that tenant farmers are becoming more numerous, it must be 
that they can and do make a living at farming, and if they owned the farms they 
would make a much better one: 


Statement, 

Area of Sarpy County (U.S. Survey). Acres...... steemseses BLA 

I Be 6 460 0000060 endeneees 141,109 

‘* farms mortgaged......... :ooedeeuene neeenidtennes 40,095 
EE $468,618 
Assessors’ valuation in 1889.....0.sessscceeeees eheceneeenes 973,055 
Se ainbacdeekcniensioniisetan cosnntoudadewewss 5,841,930 

Causes of Indebtedness. 

i ee ee ee 58 per cent. 
I vciccdoneneetaeeesvcessesseee vo 
ic a cn ctr sca nilndd hbase ienlilad >» ™ 
To meet personal obligations........ ....eeeeeeees whe & * 
i itehithhh debbie detienetiewbiimenkdenkaii amine Wof.3m * 
SETTLE ETTETRTS 7 “ 
To invest in mercantile business...............eeeeeeees 20 (‘** 
i i a a atl seer ele a elite 6ly * 
Average rate of interest less than..............ceeeeeees - = 
Foreclosures from January t, 1879, to January 1, 1890... eight. 


‘* Under the head of * To Invest in Real Estate,’ is considered money that has 
been placed in town or city property in Sarpy county, or used to purchase prop- 
erty outside of the county.” 


MONEY SLANG.—‘“‘ The needful,” ‘‘the wherewithal,” ‘*the actual,” ‘‘the 
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boodle,” ‘‘ the stuff,” ‘‘ blunt,” ‘‘tin,” ‘‘ brass,” ‘‘ chips,’ ** boodle,” *‘ shekels,” 
‘* simoleons,” ‘‘ dust,” ‘‘ stamps,” ‘‘ dollars,” ‘‘ chink,” ‘‘ brass,” or ‘‘ palm oil "~ 
which last is such an obviously appropriate name for it that ‘** shinplaster’’ seems 
feeble by comparison. It is all money, however, and therefore the root of some, if 
not all, of the evil in the world. 


THE Economic REVIEW is the name of a new quarterly magazine that is to 
appear in England, under the auspices of the Oxford University branch of the 
Christian Social Union, and which is to be devoted to the consideration of economi. 
cal and social questions, both in their wider aspects as theories and also practically 
and technically. That is, it will consider such questions not only as they bear upon 
social life as a whole, but also as they relate to special classes of men, or especial 
industries at one period or another. The price of subscription will probably be ten 
shillings, and subscribers or contributors are invited to apply to the Rev. J. Carter, 
Pusey House, Oxford. 


ALBANY.—The large trust companies during the past few days have withdrawn 
over $500,000 in Government bonds which were on deposit in that department, and 
substituted therefor other classes of securities. This change was made by the 
companies in order that they might reap the benefits accruing from the advantages 
offered in the circular letter recently issued by Secretary Windom regarding bond 
offerings. There are still about $1,000,000 of United States bonds on deposit in 


the bank department. 


SILVER COINAGE.—Concerning the silver coinage under the new law, the Finan. 
ctal Chronicle says: ‘* It is of importance to remark, in passing, that this silver bill 
brings into existence a new coin as well as a new note. That is to say, the coin, 
though precisely like the old standard dollar, has to go into a new account in the 
Treasurer's books, and stay in the Treasury until some holder of one of these new 
silver Treasury notes wants the notes redeemed in silver dollars. In August there 
were $1,580,000 of these coins turned out of the mint, and the regular coinage of the 
standard silver dollars was stopped, the total of which has reached $372,528,466. 
From this time until July 1, 1891, 2,000,000 ounces of the 4,500,000 ounces of 
bullion bought each month must be put into these coins. A hundred years hence 
how comical our financial arrangements will look to our successors. Here is a 
little nest of dollars all by itself ; when completed it will be the out-turn of the 
mint for ten and a half months, and is likely to reach about $25,000,000. We 
aiready have in the Treasury 314,500,000 of substantially the same dollars, with 
only 58,000,000 now in circulation. It does seem to our simple mind as if the old 
stock would have done the work.” 


COUNTERFEIT THOUSAND DOLLAR BILLS.—The_ ecret service is considerably 
annoyed just at present regarding a new counterfeit $.,000 bill, which is so admirably 
executed that half a dozen specimens have actually been passed on one bank. It 
turned up for the first time only the other day in Boston, where a woman went into 
the shop of Jordan, Marsh & Co. and purchased a valuable shawl, tendering in pay- 
ment a United States Treasury note for $1,000. The clerk took the bill and kept the 
customer waiting several minutes for her change. When he returned with it she 
expressed anger, and demanded to know what the matter had been’ The clerk 
owned that he had stepped over to a bank near by to have the bill tested, whereat 
the woman declared that she would not take the shawl, and flounced out. Subse- 
quently she came back, said she had thought better of it, took the shawl, paid for 
it with the $1,000 note, and went away with her purchase and herchange. All 
this was a very clever performance, for, as a matter of fact, the first bill offered 
was a perfectly good one, while the note actually given in payment on the second 
occasion was not the same at all, as the clerk was intended to suppose, but a forged 
imitation of like issue. Not only is an unknown number of these dangerous coun- 
terfeits now in circulation, but the plates are in existence somewhere, all ready to 
strike off millions in currency of large denomination. 


A NEw CounrTERFEIT.—Chief James J. Brooks, of the Secret Service of the 
United States Treasury at Washington, has issued a circular to the agents of the 
various divisions, informing them that a dangerous counterfeit of the $2 silver certif- 
icate has been discovered. This counterfeit has a small round pink seal and signa- 
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ture of W. S. Rosecrans, Register. No closer imitation of a genuine United 
States note has appeared for years. The paper has no distributed fiber and no 
parallel silk thread. In the counterfeit a few hairsof General Hancock's mustache 
curl upward, while in the genuine the whole mustache is slightly drooping. In the 
words ‘* Register of the Treasury” in the counterfeit the ‘‘i” in ‘‘ Register” is 
not dotted, neither is there a period after the word ‘‘ Treasury.” In the genuine 
the ‘i” is dotted and a period follows the word ‘‘ Treasury.”’ So dangerous is the 
character of this counterfeit that Chief Brooks advises the utmost care in accepting 
all $2 silver certificates, check letter ‘‘ C,” bearing a small pink seal and the name of 
C. N. Jordan as Treasurer of the United States. The former counterfeits of the 
$2 silver certificates, of which many have been put in circulation, and which is very 
poor, bore the check letter B. The latest has the letter C. 


SEATTLE.—A few days ago there appeared in this column a list of the 
various banks in this city and their capitalization. As appeared, the aggregate capi- 
tal is $5,255,000. This, as was stated, represents by no means the magnitude and 
importance of Seattle banking institutions. In addition to this immediate capital 
two or three of the banks have associate banks in neighboring towns, which they 
control. The capital stock of the associate banks of the Seattle National alone 
amounts to $g00,000, making the entire capital stock of this institution directly 
and indirectly brought to bear in this city’s finances $1,150,000. In addition to 
this, the officers of the bank are interested in other financial institutions, with an 
aggregate capital of about $3,500,000, thus bringing indirectly a capital of over 
$1,500,000 in this city. This is only one out of several cases of this kind. <A 
person well versed in financial affairs said to-day: ‘‘ Probably there is no other city 
in the United States with a population of not over 45,000 that has so many solid 
banking houses as has Seattle. The most important feature in estimating a city’s 
banking importance is the amount of deposits. Here in Seattle the deposits 
aggregate about $8,000,000, an increase of over $2,000,000 in the past seven 
months.”— The Seattle Press. 


AN ENGLISH BANK IN CHICAGO.—One of the largest banks in Great Britain 
is going to establish a branch in the United States, at Chicago. From here will be 
directed the agencies to be opened in various other cities in the country. Messrs. 
Kitson and Vaudrey have given a geneneral prospectus of their plans: ‘* The 
corporation, which we have concluded to establish here, will be a branch of the 
Lancashire Trust and Mortgage Insurance Corporation (Limited). Our head office 
is at No. 6 St. James Square, Manchester. Our authorized capital is $5,000,000, of 
which $1,875,000 has been subscribed. Mr. Kitson is the auditor of the company 
and Mr. Vaudry its solicitor. We are in reality the first branch of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Banking Company (Limited), and we shall be able to put 
upon the Chicago market an enormous amount of money. The nature of our 
transactions will be the doing of a promoting and guarantee business, meaning the 
purchase of bonds and the floating of enterprises in the English market. We have 
appointed Messrs. Drummond and Buchanan as the managers of the American 
branch, and our office will be temporarily in the Royal Insurance Building. It is 
intended to issue a limited amount of guaranteed 7 per cent. stock in Chicago, 
simply for the purpose of having a local representation upon our advisory board. 
Our business will be the guaranteeing the holders of mortgages, bonds and other 
securities against loss of principal and interest, and for the promoting and issuing 
the capital of railroads, industrial and other enterprises.’"" The entry of the 
English corporation into the western metropolis is due tothe efforts of C. S. Drum- 
mond and k. S. Buchanan, the former a nephew of the president of the Bank of 
Montreal, and well known in London banking circles, and the latter lately con- 
nected with the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the American Exchange National 
Bank, of Chicago. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 274.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, in place of. 


J. A. Roosevelt, V. P.. 
. First Nat. Bank, Demopolis .. . Marx, V. 
L. W. Craig. 
Salida. } 7 E. B. Jones. 
. First Nat. Bank, New Haven.. Fred. B. Bunnell, Cas. ... Wm. Moulthrop. 
Merchants Nat. Bank, Macon.. W. T. Johnston, (“eee me Hillyer. 
. First N. Bank, New Hampton.. Tim Donovan, Cas Sam. J. Kenyon, 
. First Nat. Bank, Anthony 
. First National Bank, Chanute.. D. M. Kennedy, Cas 
.. First National Bank, Herington. J. L. Thompson, V. ?. . 
.. Farmers & Merch. B., Hill City. W. G. Palmanteer, — - C. Sturtevant. 
.. First N. Bank, Independence.. G. L. poe "Cas... qi H. i 
. First National Bank, O. 


First National Bank, 


Jetmore. : : 
State National Bank, Wm. H. Cox, P John T, Wilson. 
Maysville. John Piles, V. P Wm. H. Cox. 
Germania N. B., New Orleans. J. C. Denis, eee T. Prudhomme. 
Farmers Nat. Bank, Houlton.. John P. Donworth, V. ?. 
. National Union Bank, Boston.. Chas. W. Gulliver, Cas... A. Trowbridge. 
- Worcester Safe ~~ ina, Geo. S. Barton, P. ...-... Geo. M. Rice. 
... Coldwater Nat. B., Coldwater. L. A. Jackson, Cas 
.. First National Bank, St. Ignace. E. H. Hotchkiss, Cas.... E, L. Durgin. 
. Bank of Heron Lake, 7 * . A. A. Beebe. 
Heron Lake. 1L T. E, Hills. 
. Northwestern Nat. Bank, \ 
Minneapolis. } 
. Seven Corners Bank, St. Paul.. , R. M. Newport. 
. dD. . H. Bohart. 
. First National Bank, [ " W. D. Coberly. 
Cameron, } A. R. y J. C. Bohart. 
| B. B. Beery, Ass’t Cas... A. R. Bradley. 
.. Bank of Hannibal, Hannibal. Geo. D. Biggs, Cas C. S. Warner. 
. First National Bank, Hopkins. C. A. Wolfers, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. . E. M. Morsman, P H. Bostwick. 
en a ee, 2, C. N, Dilworth. 
BS: 1 A, W. Jones, Cas J. M. Ferguson. 
. First National Bank, O. Oliver, V. P Geo. H. Pratt. 
Hastings. | Geo. H. Pratt, Cas. ..... Jas. N. Clarke. 
. First National Bank, J. C. Crawford, P E. K. Valentine. 
West Point. | W. E. Krause, V. P J. C. Crawford. 
. Citizens National Bank, Chas. B. Platt, V. P. .. 
Englewood. | F. H. Hoffman, Cas. .... . R. H. Rochester. 
.. Second Nat. Bank, Red Bank.. Harry Edwards, Ass’t¢ Cas. 
. First Nat. Bank, Washington... Wm. S. Rittenhouse, Cas. Louis J. Hann. 
. Albuquerque N.B. Albuquerque. A. C. Briggs, Ass’¢ Cas... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Albuquerque.. H. S. Beattie, dss’¢ Cas.. A. C. Briggs. 

. Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill. Joseph Hallock, P Rufus H. King.* 
.. Vilas Nat. Bank, Plattsburgh.. Henry Orris, Vv. P Nathan Lapham. 
. Nat. Bank of Rondout, Abm. Hasbrouck, P Geo. H. Sharpe. 

Rondout. { J. E. Ostrander, v. P.... Abm. Hasbrouck. 


N. C... First National Bank, 


Gastonia. |} J. D. Moore, Ass’t¢ Cas... 


OHIO... Third National Bank, Chas. Rench, Cas Chas, E. Drury. 


ORE.. 
Pa. 


‘Dayton. Chas. J. Moore, Ass’¢ Cas. Chas. Rench. 
. First Bank of Joseph, Joseph... J. D. McCully, Cas W. A. Leslie.* 
.... First National Bank, i John Thompson, V, 7... 
Claysville. } ( HH. Miller, Cas 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
Pa, .... First National Bank, James S. Kuhn, ?....... H. B, Sinclair. 
McKeesport. Homer C. Stewart, ee. James S. Kuhn, 
» .. First National Bank, | } ting W. Gantt. Ca Gee... _— ne _ 
Orwigsburg. John R, Leisenring, A. Cas. ogeenpes 
» .,. The Investment Co., Phila..... Henry M. Hoyt, Jr., 2... Wm. Brockie.* 
» .. Traders Nat. Bank, Scranton . W. W. Watson, V. P.... we ee eee 
' ; : = Se _¢ inne F, Barry. 
TENN... First National —_e i, Gi ncvecens W. R. French. 
; Win. Hall, ASSt CASic.0. na enee ee 
Texas.. First National Bank, Elgin.... C. A. King, V. P......... — ccvcccecs 
w .. First N. Bank, Nacogdoches... J. E. Mayfield. Fa aetees i rceeses: 
«  .. First National Bank, Quanah.. John R. Good, Ass’t Cas. snc eeeee 
»  ,. Bell County National Bank, 3 SRS Oe 
Temple. Fred. L. McDowell, 4.C. _..... se 
* ++ First National Bank, } MW. Ral Pep P.. J. C. Russell. 
Terrell.) B’ L. Gill, Cas.......... M. W. Raley. 
w ., City Nat. Bank, Wichita Falls. R. D. Bumpass, Cas. ... wea aeeee 
,; , Geo. M. Downey, ?...... H. G. Balch. 
UTaH .. Commercial yr W. P. Noble, V.P....... Geo. M. Downey. 
7 Y-{ Thos. J. Marsh, ALF Ferre 
WaSsH.. First National Bank, § Geo. W. E. Griffith, P... see eee 
Aberdeen. PE PC Meee iii cencairinn 
w .. Hoquiam Nat. Bank, Hoquiam. Geo. H. Emerson, V. P.. sc. ea eee 
Va. «ee. Merchants & Mechanics hy Wm. S. Butt, P........ J. R. Spratley. 
« ,. First Nat. Bank, Suffolk....... ee Oe eee 
W. Va.. First Nat. Bank, Parkersburg.. W. Armstrong, Ass’t Cas. —s. . cae s 


> ih. 
a is 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 276.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 
ALA.... G@M@VA...6 oe Planters Bank... ....<0:. Fourth National Bank, 
25,000 Jas. J. Johnson, P. Geo. H. Malone, Cas. 
al ee Ree Tre ree 
$10,000 A. A. Brodie, P. L. T. Preston, Cas. 
W. T. Brooks, V. ?. 
CoL.... Fort Morgan... State B.of Fort Morgan.,. = =—=—-—_—s nee cceeeces 


$30,000 Arthur Hotchkiss, ?. John T. Ross, Cas. 
John M. Wallace, V. ?. 


DS oe SE Wicca: + Ge ites oh aneenons Chase National Bank. 
$30,000 J. D. Maben, P. E. M. Perdew, Cas. 
L. B. Farrar, V. P. 
@ oe BOMMTIGR..cccce aes ae 
$50 Wm. Story, P. 
DA Grsee Washington’... . Lewis G. Tewksbury&Co. Manhattan Co, Bank. 
W. B. Hibbs, /’g’r 
FLA,... Jacksonville.... Home Investment Co... Holland Trust Co. 
“LR. Benjamin, Cas. 
er re Butler State Bank....... Hanover National Bank. 


. W. McCrary, P. Elliott Dunn, Cas. 
S. J. Marshall, V. P 


w ., Fort Gaines.... Bank of Fort Gaines..... Nationa] Park Bank, 
$50,000 C. V. Morris, P?. J. E. Paullin, Cas. 
ILL..... Good Hope.... Bank of Good Hope..... nae eeeeeeees 
$20, 000 (Cummings,Ward & Co.) = hee eeeeees 
» ., Grant —_ rr rere Chase National Bank. 
0,000 Hamilton K. Wheeler, ?. Lester W. Wheeler, Cas. 
. wa an a Bank of Richmond...... Hanover National Bank. 






Geo. pane ag, P. John W. Haythorn, Cas. 
John McConnell, lV’. ?. 


* Deceased, 
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Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
. Goshen .. Wildens Bank 
| Abram F, Wilden, 7. Silas P. Wilden, Cas. 
0 Odon Exchange Bank. Western National Bank. 
$25,000 Howard Crooke, P. a. %, Mulford, Cas. 
F, E. Davis, V. ?. Harry H. Crooke, Asst Cas, 
Charter Oak... Farmers State Bank Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$25,000 es Se: te pong P.D. O. Johnson, Cas. 
C. T. Marshall, V. P. 
Bank of Lester 
(Parker, Richards & Co.) F. B. Parker, Cas. 
. Reed City First National Bank. .... Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
50,000 L. K. Parkhurst, ?. J. W. Parkhurst, Cas. 
. Browersville.... Bank of Browersville.... Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
Henry Thien, Cas. 
Marine National Bank... 
Jacob R. Myers, ?. Wilmot Saeger, Cas. 
Jackson County Bank. . 
A. L. Ward, ?. M. H. Evans, Cas. 
H. J. Hollister, V. ?. 
Bank of Gloster 
$40,000 Geo. H. Barney, Sr., ?. Lee B. Robinson, Cas. 
E. S. Atkinson, Ass’t Cas. 
Citizens Bank. National Park Bank, 
Jas. C. Purnell, ?. Frank Hawkins, Jr., Cas. 
hos. H. Somerville, V.?. 
Joplin National Bank.. 
$150,000 Henry L. Newman, P. Arthur H. Waite, Cas. 
Dixon Bank National Bank of Deposit, 
H. H. Clark, ?. Curtis Stimson, Cas, 
First National Bank 
LeGrand Colton, io J. C. Rasbach, Cas. 
E. N. Bruce, J 
. Cold Spring.... Nat. Bank of Cold Vag Lincoln National Bank, 
$50, 000 Daniel Butterfield, P. D. W. Harkness, Cas, 
I. G. Southard, Vv. P.F. R. Amerman, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Sheridan Bank of Sheridan Hanover National Bank, 
L. H. Reeves, P. C. Baldridge, Cas. 
Camtiahe. ..ccces Merchants Nat. Bank 
$100,000 Geo. W. Neidich, ?.. 
James W. Eckels, V. P.. 
. Girardville First National Rank 
$50,000 C. Wagner, P.. J. H. Babb, Cas, 
. Greenville American Bank. 
Henry Briggs, ?. Walter L. Gassaway, Cas. 
R, E. Allen, V. P. 
. Chattanooga. .. Chattanooga Wareh’use & B’k’g Co. Hanover National Bank, 
Samuel J. Dunn, ?. John R. Wallace, Cas. 
Samuel A. Russell, V. ?. 
. Morristown .... Merchants Bank Chase National Bank. 
60,c00 Jas. A. ney, P., Wm. K. Blair, Cas. 
Robert L. Gaut, P. 
. Aransas Pass... First National al 


000 
. Corpus Christi. Corpus Christi Nat. B’k.. 
David Hirsch, P. Thos. Hickey, Cas. 
Ninth National Bank.... 
T. J. Woods, Jr., Cas. 
Beckham National Bank. 
Wm. P. Beckham, ?. Edmund B. Norman, Cas. 
R. F. Arnold, Vv P. J. M. Norman, Asst Cas. 
City National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
Rw FitzHugh, ?. Thos. J. Record, Cas. 
Wm. E. Dailey, V. P. S. W. Dickson, 'Ass't Cas. 
Lynchburgh.... Lynchburgh Tr. & S’v B. 
$100,000 Jas. R. Gilliam, AP. Edgar P. Miller, Cas. 
Jas. T. Williams, V. ?. 
. Spokane Falls... Pacific Bank 
$300,000 S. S. Glidden, P. O. F. Hall, Cas. 
D. P. Jenkins, V. P. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
WasH. Whatcom...... Whatcom County Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$30,000 Frank Hense, P?. Robt. G. Deathe, Cas. 
Chas. Erickson, V. P. E. L. Bickford, Ass’¢t Cas. 
Ww, Va. Charleston..... eG Ge Tere rere 
$125,000 Neil Robinson, 7. J. E. Rollins, Cas. 
W. A. MacCorkle, l. ?. 
Wis.... Waupaca...... Nat. Bank of Waupaca.. Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 R. N. Roberts, ?. W. B. Baker, Cas. 
T. L. Jeffers, V. P. 
w .. Waupaca...... Waupaca Co. Nat. Bank. =n ewww ence 
$50,000 Chas, Churchill, P. M. F. Skinner, Cas. 
Richard Lea, V. ?. 
Nova S. Lunenberg..... Peoples Bank of Halifax. Bank of N. Y., N. B. A. 


G. N. C. Hawkins, Agent. 





9 
2 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from September No., page 239-) 


BR VGC ccemccnees Henry T. Godet & Co. reported suspended. 
CoL.... Monte Vista. .. Bank of Commerce, now State Bank, incorporated. 
Dax. S.. Pieete... .vccees Traders Bank has closed. 
> — eee Oakland Bank (Johnston, Peters & Co.) reported suspended. 
InD .... La Fayette..... La Fayette National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 
InD. T.. Guthrie........ Capitol City Bank reported suspended. 
eee). ee Bank of Early, now Early State Bank, same officers. 
» .. Forest City .... City Bank (Secors, Law & Plummer), now Plummer, Secors 
& Hanson, proprietors. 
ME. ccs Bowdoinham, . National Village Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Mass... BesteM.. cco Emery & Hodges, now Emery & Tucker, same correspondents. 
e «a S «aes aves R. Gardner Chase & Co. reported failed. 
MICH... Decatur. ...... First National Bank expired by limitation. 
© «a MMiscsiccaes Page, Bates & Co. succeeded by W. C. Page & Co., same 
correspondents. 
w .. Marquette. .... Campbell & Wilkinson, now Jas. M. Wilkinson. 
« .. Reed City. .... L. K. Parkhurst & Co., now First National Bank. 
« .. Sand Beach.... Huron County Bank (Noble & Wagner), now A. E. Case & 
Co., proprietors. 
MtG8.... WiMORR. . cece Purnell & Hawkins, now Citizens Bank, same correspondents, 
re ere Citizens Bank has been succeeded by First National Bank, 
same officers and correspondents. 
ER cce DORR. ccccccs Rock County Exchange Bank has gone out of business. 
u . Creighton. .... McCarn Bros, reported in the hands of a receiver. 
« .. Hastings....... City National Bank has resumed business. 
N, Y.... Canastota. .... Canastota National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
TENN... Jackson........ Bank of Madison reported suspended. 
WasH.. Aberdeen....... Bank of Gfays Harbor, now First National Bank. 
W. Va.. Charleston .. .. Citizens Bank has been succeeded by the Citizens Nat. Bank. 
Wis,... Waupaca...... City Bank (R. N. Roberts & Co.) is now the National Bank 


of Waupaca. 
+ ws + ssameeed Waupaca Bank (E,. Coolidge & Co.) reported assigned. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during September, 1890. 


Dak. S. Custer First National Bank, by D. Carrigan and associates, 
D. C... Washington.... Ohio National Bank, by John O. Johnson and associates, 
IDAHO.. Wallace........ Coeur d’Alene National Bank, by D. F. Sherman, Portland, 
Oregon, and associates. 
ILL..... Aurora German-American National Bank, by John Plain and 
associates. 
First National Bank, by C. W. Frank and associates. 
Inp.... La Fayette Commercial National Bank, by Curtis E. Wells and associates, 
“ ..«ee+ Merchants’ National Bank, by James Murdock and associates, 
IOwA First National Bank, by H. H. Allison and associates. 
Kan.... Kansas City... Armourdale National Bank, by J. R. Quarles (Armourdale 
P. O.) and associates. 
Hickman Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, by Henry Buchanan 
and associates. 
.. Richmond. .... Richmond National Bank, by J. E. Greenleaf and associates. 
Farmington.... First National Bank, by F. G. Butler and associates. 
... Boston........ National Collection Bank, by Morse, Haynes & Wensley, 
No. to Wall St., New York, and associates. 
.. Reading. ...... First National Bank, by H. C. Buck, at 85 Water St., Boston, 
and associates. 
... Menominee .... Lumbermen’s National Bank, by M. S. Harmon and 
associates, 
... Chillicothe..... Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, by John M. Voris 
and associates. 
N. Y... Dansville Merchants and Farmers’ National Bank, by E. N. Parmelee 
and associates. 
»  ., Earlville...... First National Bank, by C. L. Cotton and associates. 
OHIO... Ashtabula. .... Marine National Bank, by James H. Hoyt, Perry Payne 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and associates. 
Pa..... Bangor Merchants’ National Bank, by Andrew Eyer and associates. 
# ,. Carlisle Merchants’ National Bank, by James W. Eckels and 
associates, 
« .. Waynesboro... People’s National Bank, by W. T. Omwake and associates. 
TENN .. Union City.... Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, by J. T.Walker and 
associates. 
Texas.. Eagle Pass First National Bank, by F. V. Blesse and associates. 
UtTaH .. Logan First National Bank, by N. C. Morrill, Ness City, Kans., 
and associates, 
« .. Park City First National Bank, by L. L. Bailey, Ouray, Colo., and 
associates. 
« .. Provo City National Bank of Commerce, by C. S. Thompson and 
associates, 
Wis.... Milwaukee Merchants’ National Bank, by R. Nunnemacher and associates, 
w ., Oshkosh National Union Bank, by Morris Jones and associates. 














No. 


AGII 


4412 


4414 
4415 
4416 
4417 
4418 
4419 
4420 


4421 


4424 


4425 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 






(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 237.) 


Name and Place. President. 
City National Bank............ 
Paris, Texas. 
Citizens National Bank........ Neil Robinson, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
First National Bank...... .... L. K. Parkhurst, 


Reed City, Mich. 

Waupaca Co. National Bank... Chas. Churchill, 
Waupaca, Wis. 
Ninth National Bank.......... 
Dallas, Texas. 


National Bank of Cold Spring.. Daniel Butterfield, 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 


First National Bank........... Wm. Story, 
Telluride, Col. 
Beckham National Bank....... Wm. P. Beckham, 
Graham, Texas. 
First National Bank........... LeGrand Colton, 
Canastota, N. Y. 
Union National Bank.......... Allen B. Endicott, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Marine National Bank.. ......Jacob R. Myers, 
Duluth, Minn. 


First National Bank........... E. C. Wagner, 
Girardville, Pa. 
Corpus Christi National Bank . David Hirsch, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 


National Bank of Waupaca...R. N. Roberts, 
Waupaca, Texas, 


Joplin National Bank.......... Henry L. Newman, 
Joplin, Mo. 


DEATHS. 


Cashier. Capital. 
Thos. J. Record, $100,0co 
J. E. Rollins, 125,000 

J. W. Parkhurst, 50,000 
L. H. Pelton, 50,0c0 

T. J. Woods, Jr., 300,000 
D. W. Harkness, 50,000 
50,000 

E. B. Norman, 100,000 
J.C. Rasbach, 50,000 

J. G. Hammer, 100,000 
Wilmot Saeger, 250,000 
J. H. Babb, 50,000 
Thos. Hickey, 100,000 
W. B. Baker, 50,000 


Arthur H. Waite, 150,000 


ALLEN.—On August 26, aged fifty-one years, JOHN R. ALLEN, of the firm of 
Crothers, Allen & Co., proprietors of the Merchants Exchange Bank, Sparta, III. 


BROCKIE.—On September 12, aged fifty-five years, WM. BROCKIE, President of 
the Investment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CASTREE.—On September 11, aged eighty years, JOHN CASTREE, President of 
the Irving Savings Institution, New York City, N. Y. 

GoDDARD.—On September 18, aged sixty-three years, JOSEPH WARREN GOD- 
DARD, Vice-President of Greenwich Savings Bank, New York City, N. Y. 


HENrRY.—On August 31, aged sixty-three years, T. CHARLTON HENRY, Presi- 
dent of the Savings Fund Society of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H1GGiIns.—On September 8, aged ninety-one years, JUDIAH HIGGINS, President 
of Hunterdon County National Bank, Flemington, N. J. 


K1nG.—On September 13, aged seventy years, RurFus H. KING, President of 
Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill, N. Y. 


LESLIE.—On September Ig, aged thirty-one years, W. A. LESLIE, Cashier of the 
First Bank of Joseph, Joseph, Ore. 


NUTTMAN.—On September 6, aged seventy-four years, JOSEPH DAYTON NuTT 





MAN, of the firm of Nuttman & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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